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————_— The Week. 


MHE Republican Conventions of Virginia and Georgia last week 

proved very turbulent bodies, and held several excited sessions. 
In Virginia there was no question as to the preference of the con- 
vention for the candidacy of General Grant, and the delegation to 
Chicago was pledged to support him, without protest. But the 
overtures of the Mahone Repudiationists gave rise to a warm con- 
test over the matter of appointing Presidential electors ; those who 
favored a coalition with the “‘ Readjusters ” advocating deferring 
the choice of these, while the “ Straight-outs” vigorously opposed 
any postponement and all affiliation with the Mahone faction. 
The two parties were very evenly divided, and the opponents of 
coalition were successful only after a long and heated discussion, 
and by a vote of 69 to 61. It is now alleged on the one side that 
Mahone will support Grant in any event, for the sake of getting a 
share of the Federal patronage, and on the other that the Republi- 
cans have thrown away an excellent chance of carrying Virginia, 
and giving its final quietus to the already beaten Bourbon Democ- 
racy of the State. It is not unaffecting to observe the chastened 
satisfaction with which the New York Zimes and other advocates 
of true Republican principles as against the policy of the moment 
contemplate this sacrifice. 











The Zimes draws a vivid and pathetic picture of the Georgia 
Convention, in which it seems the Grant men were outrageously 
treated. Owing to their indisposition to submit to being snubbed and 
cheated, and to the vigorous protest they made, at least one adjourn- 
ment was rendered necessary, and even subsequent sessions were 
marked by a disorder which obscured the proceedings so effectually 
that it would be impossible to get at the truth and right of the matter 
were it not for the ‘ wholly unprejudiced” account furnished by 
the Times. In the light of this we discover that the people of 


Georgia, being almost unanimous for Grant, elected a Grant con- . 


vention, or would have done so if their will had not been thwarted 
by a fasion of Treasury agents and Blaine “ workers”; and that 
the enemy captured this body in the most barefaced manner after 
having paved its way by ‘‘spending money freely,” and ‘syste- 
matic packing,” and the use of proxies from Grant counties by the 
dozen. The result was, that the only deliberation of the convention 
concerned prospective honors and emoluments, of which, according 
to one resolution introduced, the negroes were to be considered en- 
titled to one-half, and, according to another amending it, to three- 
quarters, and that the Chicago delegation chosen stands eight each 
for Blaine and Sherman, and six forGrant. The Oregon delegation, 
also chosen last week, is reported to be in favor of Blaine. 





The speech of Senator Jacobs at Albany the other day is one of 
those public utterances which are called “ significant.” Coming on 
the heels of the Syracuse Convention, the action of which is popu- 
larly supposed to have increased the probability of Tilden’s nomina- 
tion at Cincinnati, and over whose deliberations Mr. Jacobs pre- 
sided, its announcement that the Democrats proposed to nominate 
the strongest man they had, whether he should prove to be Tilden 
or not, naturally created surprise in some quarters and consterna- 
tion in others. The Albany Argus made a comic attempt at an offi- 
cial explanation, viz., that the remark was intended in a Pickwickian 
sense; some of the Grant journals are equally anxious that it may 
not be taken seriously. Several circumstances render this difficult, 
however. Jacobs is one of the shrewdest and most cautious of that 
class of men who pursue political intrigue as an art; he has hitherto 
been a firm supporter of Tilden, and, like the rest of the Kings 
County Democrats, has vigorously opposed Kelly and Tammany. 
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Moreover, the Brooklyn Hagle has betaken itself to elaborate ex posi- 
tions of the unwisdom of nominating Tilden, having, after an offen - 
sive and defensive alliance rarely equalled for duration and intimacy, 


_ suddenly broken with “ Boss ” MeLaughilin, one of Tilden’s stoutest 


| henchmen. 





All this may mean either an anti Tilden revolt much 
better engineered than Kelly’s blandering opposition, or, which 
seems far more likely, a semi-ofticial notification that the * cruel old 
spider of Cipher Ailey ” means so to arrange matters that he shall 
be consulted instead of combated at Cincinnati. 


The present House of Representatives has three times within the 
space of two months been made the victim of deliberate imposition 
on the part of its own members, so that the existence of a mania 
may fairly be suspected. Mr. Acklen, of Louisiana, first showed 
symptoms of it in February, when he presented and got printed a 
report purporting to come from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
but in reality an unauthorized concoction of his own; and that he 
has not recovered is proved by his introduction last week of a bill 
having no relation to the report which was supposed to accompany 
and justify it, and which on investigation turned out to be a pla- 
giarism from Chief-Justice Marshall in a famous case to be found 
in the law-books. In March Mr. Townshend, of Hlinois, was smit- 
ten, and secured a reference for a bill to amend the taritf with only 
sectional indications in its title, by which the House was quite 
thrown off its guard, as the honorable member expected it would 
be. Finally, the contagion reached the delegate from Wyoming 
Territory, Mr. Stephen W. Downey, who on Monday, April 12, in- 
troduced a bill “ providing for certain paintings on the walls of the 
National Capitol ’—namely, tocommemorate * the birth, life, death, 
and resurrection of our Saviour Jesus Christ, as told in the four 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and Johp,” and on the following 
day was accorded permission to print his “argument” in favor of 
the bill. A week ago this argument appeared, covering the first 
fifteen pages of the Congressional Record, and copyrighted by the 
author, with “all rights reserved”—the rights of the House of 
Representatives excepted. It consisted of a poem entitled * The 
Immortals,” in Wyoming blank-verse, interspersed with metrical 
quotations from Dante, Tennyson, “ The Rock of Ages,” ete., and 
adorned with a pictorial emblem. The mischief having been done 
in this case, the House was powerless to repair it except in the 
bound volume of the Record; and it can only hope that Mr. 
Downey’s successor, however great his impudence or conceit, will 
in vain attempt to improve upon this pious fraud. 





The Geneva Award Bill was amended on Wednesday week in 
the Senate in such a way as to make Mr. Thurman decline te 
father it any longer. The claims of the insurance companies 
were rejected on motion of Mr. Hoar. At length on motion of 
Mr. Eaton, who regards the award as a national one, and wants 
the balance applied to the sinking fund for paying off the national 
debt, the bill was indetinitely postponed by what was virtually a 
party vote, the Republicans in the negative. The Senate has also 
passed the Army Bill with its rider, rejecting several amendments 
which will be heard of when the Democratic “record ” is overhaul- 
ed during the fall campaign; and it has begun in earnest the dis- 
cussion of Kellogg’s title to his seat. The House, after a futile resis- 
tance from the Republican side, has passed the Special Deficiency 
Bill with its rider as returned from the Senate. On Thursday, the 
ever-recurring question of centralization came up in connection 
with the bill to regulate immigration, which naturally has the sup- 
port of the New York delegation, but is opposed by many Repub- 
licans on grounds the force of which can hardly be gainsaid. The 
head-money formerly exacted of the steamship companies by the 
Emigration Commissioners of this State was cut off by a decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court declaring the impost unconstitutional, 
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the Treasury (not only for New York but for all the seaboard 
States), to be used in meeting the expenses of the State machinery 
already established. The need of such machinery cannot be ques- 
tioned, if only as a measure of national defence against improper 
immigration ; but the bill appears to be seriously defective. 

There would be little more to be said on the subject of the 
Geneva Award if the public had before it any report of the 
proceedings at Geneva, and had not forgotten the circumstances 
under which the award was made. This enables the war-premium 
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men as well as others to indulge in the most extraordinary perver- 


sions of the history of the case, and to propose with impunity 
modes of dealing with the money which would astound people of 
ordinary morality if it were a transaction between individuals. The 
New York Herald of April 17, for example, bad an article on the 
subject, in which all the fundamental facts of the arbitration were 
misstated with the utinost calm. The Geneva Commission, for in- 
stance, did not “ award the United States a sum en bloc as a com- 
pensation for damages inflicted by three rebel cruisers.” It awarded 
it to the United States for individuals and corporations by name 
and date. Secretary Fish did by agents or counsel “ take precau- 
tions against any committal of the United States as to the dispo- 
sition of the sum,” but no such precaution or committal was of 
the smallest consequence. A litigant’s instructions to his attorney 
do not bind the court or justify a refusal to obey its judgment 
after accepting money under it. Moreover, our Government did 
“appear at Geneva as agent or trustee of private claimants for 


damages,” and, more than this, its offer to appear in another charac- | 
| enough to pay the expense of the great impending attempts to 


ter—that is, as a claimant on its own account —was disallowed by the 
arbitrators. There is in the Treasury a large sum of money ob- 
tained by its proving as such agent or trustee the claims of insu- 


rance companies, and which but for the proof of such claims would | 


It is now, however, boldly | ture it affords of the kind of régime in State and National polities 


not have been paid by Great Britain. 
maintained in Congress that the insurance companies suffered no 
loss and were not entitled to anything—-or, in other words, that 
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The bill under debate aims to secure an annual appropriation from | companies for the campaign funds of the Machine, derived only too 
much support from Smyth’s antecedents in the same office. His 
last exploit, however, almost amounts to confirmation. 


| resignation, and pending the appointment of his successor, he, on 


Since his 


the 19th of April, called on three of the leading insurance companies 
in this city to submit to an examination of their securities—a piece 
of work which to be done properly would take some months, and 
whieh, if there were any good reasons for doing it now, would 
properly fall to his suecessor, who was to come into office on April 30 
That he had no bond-fide examination in view, however, and was 
simply in pursuit of money, he revealed in the most impudent man- 
ner, by requesting the companies to retain as counsel a firm in this 
city of which General Chester A. Arthur is head, and a certain 


William Laimbeer and one G. H. Henry as “ valuators,” and 


| 


the claim made for them at Geneva was a tissue of false pretences. | 





Mayor Kalloch’s son, on Friday last, went to the office of De 
Young, the man who shot his father, and, in a fit of filial piety, 
shot and killed De Young. ‘Intense excitement,’ of course, im- 
mediately “‘ prevailed.” The assassin was conveyed to jail, where 
he is strongly guarded, and the Kearneyites also placed a guard 
round the Mayor. De Young was out on bail, and was to be tried 
on the 3d of May for his attempt on Kalloch senior. That Kalloch 
senior should be a minister of the Gospel is comic enough, but 
the joke is improved by the fact that Kalloch junior is a min- 
ister too. A conversation between the father and a reporter 
on the son’s conduct has not been surpassed in recent litera- 
ture. He said of the murder that in a short time ‘“ the whole 
thing will blow over,” and he also remarked, with a noble op- 
timism which ought to make him a “star contributor” to Colonel 
Forney’s Progress, that it was “one of the inevitable evils which 
are not unmixed with good.” The clergyman in him evidently 
triumphed over the parent, for he remarked with professional 
anxiety that he feared his son “ might have some trouble with the 
Church,” who would “have to try him for shedding blood”; but he 
‘was not without hope that their action would not cut off the young 
man’s usefulness in his calling as a minister of the Gospel.” The 
son is the father's “ assistant pastor.” The proximate cause of his 
attack on De Young was the preparation by the latter of a little 
biography of his parent, a seemingly harmless if not complimentary 
work; but in our day and generation nothing makes some promi- 
nent men so furious as the production of their memoirs by a close 
and conscientious observer and investigator. 





The charge made against Governor Cornell of having renomin- 
ated Smyth for the Superintendency of Insurance with the view 
of giving him an opportunity to extort money from the insurance 








declared that the report of these gentlemen would be accepted 
by bim ‘as correct.” General Arihur’s position in Machine 
polities is, of course, well known, though it must be added that 
his friends allege that he was not aware of this use of his name. 
Laimbeer is one of Smyth’s henchmen, and figured in connection 
with the broken Third-Avenue Savings Bank, and Henry is an active 
local ‘*‘ worker.” What the money raised in this way might have 
amounted to may be inferred from the fact that Mr. “Tom” Mur- 
phy, another Machine worker and “ valuator,” charged last year, 
in a bill which the State Comptroller refused to pass, for similar 
work on a scale which would have given Laimbeer $186,000 for 
‘“‘ valuing” the assets of the Mutual Life Insurance Company alone. 
What General Arthur’s firm would have received as ‘ counsel” 
would probably have been settled by private arrangement. Alto- 
gether the scheme, if carried out, would have furnished nearly 


save the American people from “ the uncertainties of government.” 
The production of the correspondence, by order of the Legislature 
at Albany, has naturally produced a great sensation. What a pic- 


a third term would be! 





The Pennsylvania bribers have at last been called up for judg- 
ment, and, after hearing a severe lecture from the Court, have been 
sentenced to a fine and to be imprisoned for one year in solitary 
and separate confinement with hard labor. No such severe penalty 
has ever before befallen leading politicians for the over-zealous pur- 
suit of their calling, and they are doubtless astounded by it. Kem- 
ble’s case is a peculiarly hard one, as he is one of the best ‘‘ workers” 
in the State, and has probably been as much moved by the horrid 
disorders in the South as anybody in the whole country. To be 
shut up, too, on the eve of a Presidential election is a peculiarly 


bitter thing. 


The Whittaker case has made little progress during the week, 
but the testimony of experts as to handwriting exculpates the vic- 
tim, while other testimony given under oath increases the probabi- 
lity that the real authors of the outrage will be found, if anywhere, 
among his fellow-cadets. A resident of the neighborhood has re- 
ported what a cavalryman at the Point told his father since the 





| trial began, namely, that Cadet Burnett (one of the first on the 


scene after Whittaker was discovered, and who endeavored, when 
on the stand, to imitate the tying upon himself) had remarked “in 
the spring” that “if Whittaker didn’t leave shortly, a job would be 
put up on him and he would have to leave.” The effort to trace the 
identity of the three cadets who were said to have been at Ryan’s tho 
night of the outrage has only succeeded in revealing the fact that 
the discipline at West Point is no stricter than of old, and that ca- 
dets go frequently to Highland Falls for convivial purposes, in spite 
of Ryan’s absolute denial. He was, in fact, flatly contradicted by 
his wife, and has since been arrested for perjury. 





The officers at West Point have not only shown themselves very 
sensitive to public opinion about the way they have conducted the 
trial, but have had several sharp encounters with Mr. Townsend, 
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.whom the Secretary of War has employed as assistant counsel to 
the U. S. District Attorney, and who, if not treated with too much 
courtesy on his first presenting himself, has in turn not been eare- 
ful to respect the feelings of the Academy. It is an anomaly, cer- 
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tainly, for a Government institution conducting an internal investi- | 
cation under its own rules, to be subjected to the surveillance of the 


(Government itself, under circumstances distinctly implying distrust. 
That, of course, is the real meaning of Mr. Townsend’s appoint- 
ment. We do net say that the Court has not invited this treatment 
by its attitude towards Whittaker, and its unwarranted presump- 
tion of a higher standard of honor and humanity among the cadets 
than really exists, when (as appeared in the evidence last week) an 
Indiana cadet actually resented Whittaker’s falling-in next to him. 
still, Mr. Townsend ought to refrain from addressing himself to the 
reporters, as he has a great temptation and apparently no disin- 
clination to do. Let us have all the light we can on this brutal 
affair, but let it be borne in mind that the object of the enquiry is 
not, whatever the result may be, to put the Academy, any more 
than Whittaker, on trial. The real defendants are the persons, as 
yet unknown, who bound and mutilated the unfortunate cadet. 





In Wall Street the money market became ‘“ easy” during the 
week in spite of the stock speculators, and the reserve of the banks 
increased so as to show a surplus of more than $2,000,000. The 
market for bills on London became strong late in the week, and 
rates were advanced. The discount rate in London advanced to 2}, 
or within } of the nominal rate of the Bank of England. The Stock 
Exchange markets were dull, and the tone of speculation changed 
from day to day, with the result at the end of the week of lower 
prices. Outside of Wall Street all kinds of speculation are under- 
going liquidation, but the substantial interests of the country are 
prospering. Immigration is increasing at a rate which has no 
parallel in recent years, and the figures for April bid fair to 
exceed those of any month on record; during the first three 
weeks of the month the arrivals at the port of New York were 
33,852, and the arrivals at other ports were proportionately large. 
Importations of foreign goods continue heavy ; the official figures for 
the whole United States for the first eight months of the fiscal year 
show a gain of $110,000,000 over the previous year. Of this in- 
crease 46 per cent. was of articles which pay no duty but which are 
used in domestic manufactures. Railroad traffic continues very 
large, and the net receipts of the leading roads show a handsome 
gain over last year, while many new or reorganized roads which 
were then earning little or nothing are now netting comfortable 
returns for shareholders. 





The new English Ministry would apparently have been prompt- 
ly organized but for the difficulty of satisfying the radical wing 
ef the Liberals, led by Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke, 
which was averse to any office that did not carry a seat in the Cabi- 
net with it. It is separated rather by temper than by aims from the 
Whig wing of the party led by Lord Hartington, and is now known 
as the Birmingham School. There is a distinct flavor of republi- 
canism about it and a certain indifference to traditions which the 
Whigs hold very sacred, and a strong leaning towards American 
methods of party discipline and organization. It has introduced 
the caucus into some of the large towns, and makes a profession of 
openness to new ideas and practices to a degree hitherto unknown 
in English politics. It has furnished the Tories, too, with materials 
for most of their arguments as to the destructive tendencies of the 
Liberal party, and is very restive under leadership of any kind. 
It has apparently been satisfied with the Under-Secretaryship of 








Foreign Affairs for Sir Charles Dilke, and the Presidency of the Board | 


of Trade for Mr. Chamberlain. 
by Mr. Gladstone is generally received with great relief, and was, 
in fact, in spite of his bygone declarations that he would hold 
office no more, a necessary consequence of the active part he has 
taken in the canvass, and the large degree in which he has con- 


The acceptance of the Premiership | 


| land. 
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tributed to the overthrow of the late Ministry. After his recent 
performances in this field his remaining outside the Ministry would 
not simply have been a great anomaly but a distinet menace to 
the permanence of any ministerial combination. Lord Granville is 
to be Foreign Secretary, Sir William Hareourt Home Secretary, 
and Lord Hartington Secretary for India. 


_ ——$_—____— 


The way the English newspapers which have for the last three 
years been predicting the most dreadful consequences from the re- 
turn of the Liberals to power now accept the situation, shows that 
the art of ‘* wheeling into line” is making good progress in Eng- 
There has been no election since the Reform Bill of 1832 in 
which such awful things were predicted, by the party in power, as 
likely to result from their defeat. In fact, most of the ministerial 
papers, and particularly the Pall Mall Gazette, came fully up to the 
American standard in this field of activity. They do not take the 
defeat quite so well as an American “ organ” takes it. The Ameri- 
can paper never can quite conceal the joke which underlies its 
most dismal forebodings if things go the wrong way “at this mo- 
mentous crisis,” and generally manages to smile and go cheerfully 
into some other sensation the day after election. The English 
editor takes a more solemn view of himself, and does not cheer up 
for a few weeks, but this time he has been very quick in laying 
aside b*s mourning. The Beaconsfield editor already shows signs 
of being proud of Mr. Gladstone, and makes no attempt to conceal 
his continued belief in the durability of the Empire. 





Some of the collateral effects of the Liberal victory already be- 
gin to show themselves. Of course Lord Lytton has sent in his 
resignation. Some of the Tory papers lament this as a sign that 
hereafter the Governor-Generals of India will go out with every 
change of Ministry. But, unfortunately, Lord Lytton was not a 
mere Governor-General. He was sent out as the exponent of the 
“imperial policy,” and made himself active and obnoxious, and, as 
the Liberals believe, mischievous, as its propagandist. In other 
words, he made himself as far as he could part and parcel of the 
Ministry at home. Sir Henry Layard and Sir Henry Elliot come 
home for similar reasons. The change of Ministry ought not to 
affect them, but they both sent home loud-mouthed support of 
the Beaconsfield Turkomania and Russophobia, which Sir Henry 
Layard aggravated by an attack on Mr. Gladstone, whose poli- 
tical career he evidently thought had closed. The Prince of 
Wales, too, it is said, has called on Mr. Gladstone to congratu- 
late him, although the Court inflicted on him the ostentatious 
and, we believe, unprecedented slight of not inviting him to the 
Duke of Connaught’s wedding. It now remains to be seen whether 
Dean Stanley will persist in setting up the Prince Imperial’s 
monument in Westminster Abbey. That scheme, too, though 
doubtless not of ministerial prompting, was the product of the 
“imperialist” atmosphere which Beaconsfield managed to dif- 
fuse through London society, and which made the Prince, in 
spite of the French people’s emphatic repudiation of his house, 
seem a gallant young man contending for his rights, instead of what 
he really was—an adventurer seeking to excite civil commotion in & 
peaceful state for his private advantage. 





General Stewart has entered Ghazni after a sharp fight with 
a body of eight thousand Afghans outside the walls, in which they 
seem, by a series of desperate onsets, to have penetrated tho British 
line at more than one point, but only to be cut up by the cavalry and 
mowed down by the Martini-Henry rifle. Their loss, in proportion 
to that which they inflicted, is reported as enormous. The city 
was found entirely deserted, and the fortifications in a wretched 
condition. The boy Musa Khan, Yakub Khan’s son and heir, was 
carried off, but it is supposed that he can be recovered. It is now 
freely predicted that this fight ends the Afghan struggle, but the 
same thing was said after the fight at Shirpur last. winter. The Af- 
ghan forces are easily dispersed, but they also reassemble easily. 
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THE MACHINE AND THE THIRD TERM. 
be \M not now, nor have I ever been, a candidate for a renomina- 
| tion. I would not accept a nomination if it were tendered 
unless it should come under such circumstances as to make 
it an imperative duty —cireumstances not likely to arise.” President 
Grant’s Letter to General Harry White, of Pa., May 29, 1275. 


“With the present term of Congress my official life terminates. 
It is not probable that publie affairs will ever again receive atten- 
tion from me further than as a citizen of the republie always taking 
a deep interest in the honor, integrity, and prosperity of the whole 
land.” Preside ni Grant's Ann ual Message to Congress, December 5. 
1876. 
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If we suppose that the foregoing utterances were sincere at the | 


time they were delivered, we cannot help being puzzled at the pre- 
sent aspect of our national politics. In saying that he would not 
accept a nomination except under circumstances making it au i.n- 
perative duty, of course General Grant reserved some latitude of 
judgment as to the nature of those circumstances ; but no one would 
infer that the possibility of getting the nomination by hook or by 
crook was one such circumstance. To say “I would not accept the 
nomination unless I could get it,” would be both superfluous and 
foolish ; yet that appears, in the light of recent events, to be the cor- 
rect interpretation of the letter to General Harry White. The great 
emergency having been dissipated by General Grant himself in his 
Cairo speech, and yet again in his Bloomington speech, where he 
said: ‘‘ The Union flag floated over us everywhere [at the South], 
and the eyes of the people in those States are as familiar with its 
colors as yours, and look upon it as guaranteeing to them all the 
rights and privileges of a free people without regard to race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude,” there is no circumstance im- 
peratively requiring him to accept a renomination unless ability to 
get it be counted as such. 

If there be any other crisis making it an imperative duty for bim 
to accept a renomination, it must be something which does not ap- 
pear upon the surface. The clatter of tongues and the turmoil of 
State and county conventions show that there is a crisis of some 
kind, even if not a publie one. The party does not get into a white 
heat about nothing. It is all very well to say that the Democrats 
are a vicious, unprincipled set, but this is no answer to the ques- 
tion why General Grant should be renominated, or why the novelty 
of a third term should be imported into our system of government. 
Blaine, Sherman, or Edmunds can be relied on to keep the Demo- 
crats out of office as well as Grant. Therefore the particular danger 
does not arise from the machinations of Tilden or those of Kelly, but 
has its seat in the internal workings of the Republican party itself. 
Even the common politician’s last word, that his candidate can get 
more votes than any other candidate, fails when applied to General 
Grant, because everybody knows that he caused the Republican 
party to lose a national supremacy of sixteen years’ duration. 
Moreover, nobody is so obtuse as to believe, or so brazen as to pre- 
tend, that the third-term argument will gain any votes to the 
party, while most people agree that it will cause the loss of some, 
irrespective of the merits or demerits of the person thus handi- 
capped. 

We are bound to presume, nevertheless, that there is a reason 
why it is an imperative duty on the part of General Grant to accept 
a renomination if he can get it. It is now too late for him to de- 
cline with grace or dignity; nearly one-half the States have elected 
delegates for or against him; and in only two State conventions has 
the issue been anything else than Grant and anti-Grant. The “ cir- 
cumstances not likely to arise” when he wrote his letter to General 
Harry White have somehow arisen, though it is not easy to dis- 
cover them. The improbable contingency of his ever again giving 
attention to public affairs except as a citizen, which he took pains 
to impress upon his fellow-citizens in his last annual message, has 
become a reality, but its nature and complexion can only be guessed 
at, and may well excite the curiosity of the American people, if not 
of the civilized world. To solve the riddle we must ask who are 
the persons and what are the influences potent in the Grant move- 
ment, and what they expect to acquire as the result of it. 


, 
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The first and most notable object that strikes the view in such 
an enquiry is the influence which wrested the State Convention of 
Pennsylvania out of the hands of the Blaine men, who undoubtediy 
had it on any fair computation. This was the work of the Machine, 
and it is quite unnecessary to tell what the Machine is, though its 
pedigree can be traced back to the Grant Administration without 
difficulty. It has become one of the most important, perbaps the 
most important, of all our institutions. In a country so much 
given to party spirit as ours has always been, popular sovereignty 
resides in the primary meeting and the nominating convention, 
if anywhere, and the Machine has seized upon the primary 
meeting and the nominating convention wherever possible. This 
is What the Machine is fur—it has no other raison d’étre. As against 
the mass of individual voters who faney that they have something 
to say, and some influence to exert upon public affairs, it has the 
same efficiency that a well-paid battalion of police has against 
a crowd in the street. It may fairly be said that in neither 
Pennsylvania nor New York, the only Northern States that have 
yet pronounced for General Grant in their conventions, would he 
have had any chance whatever but for the Machine. This is not 
the same thing as saying that none but the office holders and those 
whose interests are allied with theirs desire his nomination, but the 
fact remains that without these he would have had less than a 
majority in either State, and hence would have been out of the 
field before now. If he gains a majority in Illinois it will be 
due, in like manner, to the energy and successful working of thie 
Machine. 

In another paragraph of his letter to General Harry White, Gene- 
ral Grant said that it was impossible for any President to renomi- 
nate himself. This is quite true, but it is also probable that a 
President plus a Machine could nominate or renominate anybody, 
and could do so as many times as the people would ratify the nomi- 
nation at the polls. In other words, if the Machine can renominate 
General Grant now, with a President who is indifferent, much more 
can it renominate him four years hence if he shall then think that 
“circumstances make it an imperative duty.” Here, we appre- 
hend, lies the real danger of introducing a third term into our po- 
litical system. The individual voter is more and more divorced 
from any real share in the government of the country in proportion 
as the Machine becomes more compact, better disciplined, more 
obedient to a central power. Being reduced to a political cipher, 
the individual vocer will gradually lose his interest in publ affairs, 
and dry rot will set in. Historical examples of this kind of politi- 
cal decadence are not wanting, the misery of which is that at no 
particular time does the danger seem very pressing, though all the 
time it is becoming more difficult to recover the lost ground. It is 
not likely that any of us will live to see the day when the Demo- 
cratic party will be any more acceptable to the average Republican 
voter than it is now. It may be more or less acceptable to the 
Independents and the class known as the “ floating vote,” but to the 
steady-going Republican, whose choice before the nomination is 
‘“‘ for the nominee,” and to the judicious-minded Republican, whose 
preference as ‘ between two evils” is always for his own party 
candidate against anybody whom the other side can nominate, it 
will always be too utterly abandoned and depraved and loathsome 
to admit of any doubt as to the duty of the hour. Consequently, 
if any resistance is to be made by this class of voters tv « ontinuous 
Presidential terms, amounting to a settled regency, the time to make 
it is now, before the Chicago Convention. Those whom party ties 
hold more loosely will carry their resistance to what they believe 
to be a danger to republican institutions into the election, but the 
strict party man should bestir himself to-day, and if he should go 
as far as the St. Louis Convention he would do no harm, even from 
his own limited outlook. 

We conclude that the “circumstances not likely to arise ” which 
would make it an imperative duty on the part of General Grant to 
accept a renomination, are none other than the necessities of the 
Machine, and the Senatorial Group, and the local Bosses who 
flourished during his last term. Diligent scrutiny fails to reveal 
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any other crisis, and it is for the people to judge whetber this is an 
emergency in which they have any concern, or whether, on the con- 
trary, it is not one which they have the greatest interest in con- 
fronting and grappling, with a view to preserving their own initi- 
ative in shaping the destinies of the country. This initiative begins 
in the primary meeting, and with the great majority ends there. 
Boss government aims at seizing it—-has already seized it in our 
two largest cities and in many of the smaller ones. The third term 
is intended to make the seizure complete and co-extensive with the 
Union. If it has any other logical aim it would be well for some of 
its advocates to point it out. 


or 
~e 


RUSSIA AS VIEWED BY LIBERALS AND TORIES. 


NE of the most interesting questions suggested by the victory 
( ) of the English Liberals and the impending change of Minis- 
try concerns the relations of England and Russia Under the Bea- 
consfield administration these have been as bad as could be desired. 
Ill-feeling between the two countries being essential to the Tory 
programme, it has been encouraged by all manner of expedients ; 
and it may justly be said that if war, which has been an easy pos- 
sibility at any time during the past three years, and seemed really 
inevitable during one long crisis. had actually broken out, the lead- 
ing cause would have been not that Russia actually threatened any 
English interest, or that many rational Englishmen even believed 
she did, but that a reckless national hatred, aroused and kept alive 
by the basest arts of the demagogue, threatened to become too 
powerful for control. An actual trial of arms did not enter, perhaps, 
into Beaconsfield’s plans. War was, nevertheless, very near in those 
eritieal months when the Russians lay before Constantinople and 
the English fleet was at anchor in the Sea of Marmora. The Tories 
were playing a desperate game. A single rash step would have 
precipitated a conflict. Yet, while the demonstration of the iron- 
clads seemed to accomplish its purpose of keeping the enemy out 
of Constantinople, the truth is that the conflict was averted chiefly 
by the prudence and forbearance of Russia, and that the object of 


! 


—————— ee — 


jut it is gratifying to observe that the desire to know more about 
Russia and the Russians is daily becoming stronger. Attention has 
hitherto been directed toward that country and people only on eer- 
tain rare occasions, created by grave political events, such as 
violent movements of reform or reaction within the Empire itself, or 
European convulsions in which the Empire has beon a prominent 
factor. As is natural, too, the knowledge acquired at such long 
intervals and during such brief periods was fragmentary, superticial, 
and untrustworthy. The figures of Peter the Great and Catherine IL. 


_ Were sufficiently picturesque to excite curiosity, and yet not real 


her fear, if she was influenced by such a feeling, was not England, 


but Austria. This will appear when the secrets of that period are 
thrown open to the world. 


The Russophobists were not satisfied, | 


however, with this apparent victory nor with the cheap paper tri- | 


umphs of Berlin, but persisted in a policy of suspicion, bate, and 
menace. 
press, the measures of the Government assumed the desirability of 
continued hostility between London and St. Petersburg, and were 
well adapted for the purpose. 

All this will now be changed. The Liberal leaders, like their 
party, have far less original sympathy with the institutions and 
methods of Russia than their Tory rivals, but they recognize in the 
enfranchisement of the Balkan Slavs a cause which may be good in 
spite of bad advocates, and are unwilling to see its interests sacri- 
ficed by England to an absurd national antipathy. They are deter- 
mined that Greece shall not be abandoned in the flippant and heart- 
less style of Lord Beaconsfield. They have no disposition to call 
the news of an alliance between the two great military empires of 
Central Europe “glad tidings of great joy.” And in respect to 
Russia herself, seeing no reason for cultivating systematie enmity 
toward her, but believing rather that even her friendship onght not 
to be wantonly thrown away, they will try her measures and policy 
by the same impartial tests which they apply to other Powers, will 
not hasten to put a bad construction on every step she takes, and 
will sincerely endeavor to cultivate good relations with a Power 
Which has no very serivus antipathy to England, and heartily de- 
sires a good understanding with her. 

A natural consequence of this improved policy, orratber a feature 


of it, ought to be a sincere effort to become better acquainted with | 


Russia, and to diffuse such acquaintance among the mass of the 
English people. The chief ally of Beaconsfield was the popular 
ignorance of the “ traditional foe,” an ignorance shared indeed by 
the whole world, though deliberately fostered only by the Tories. 





The speeches of the Ministers, the articles of the Tory 


enough to prevent the rise and circulation of innumerable myths 
and legends which long passed for historical facts. The partition 
of Poland was a transaction in which Russia, for no other apparent 
reason than her obscurity, was made to seem far more guilty than 
either of her two partners. The Napoleonie wars in whieh the 
Russians for the first time came into direct contact with the West- 
ern Powers, and especially the campaign of J812, gave us the jing- 
ling epigram of Bonaparte, with the alternative for Europe of be- 
coming either Republican or Cossack, and the familiar history of the 
Count Ségur, long the standard work on the subject. The great 
events of the two last reigns, however, have at length lifted the coun- 
try from the darkness of table and superstition into the light of his- 
torical truth and exact knowledge. In this, the positive school of 
Russian students, several names are deservedly prominent. Mr. 
Thomas Mitchel, an English consular officer, had the advantage of 
being born in Russia, of living there many years, and of having 
official facilities for investigation. Although he knows the people 
and their language thoroughly, he has written little except Mur- 
ray’s admirable ‘Guide,’ and sporadic newspaper contributions ; 
but the arehives of the British Foreign Office, if thrown open to 
the public, would afford abundant evidence of his zeal, his in- 
dustry, and, above all, his information. Our own countryman, Mr. 
Eugene Schuyler, is another pioneer in this field of research. In 
the language, the literature, the history, the polities, the society of 
Russia, he is aljke well informed, and great expectations may justly 
be entertained of his life of ‘Peter the Great.’ Without aspiring 
to the character of a scientific treatise, it will not be satisfied with 
repeating the Czar’s adventures in England as a ship-ecarpenter, or 
other idle stories or legends of the nursery. Of Mr. Wallace’s 
elaborate work little needs to be said except that in the opinion of 
some critics it is even surpassed by the treatise of a French author, 
M. Rambaud. The Germans have, of course, the largest number of 
books on the subject, and the greatest mass of material, collected 
with their usual industry and arranged with their usual sloventiness. 
There are, besides, the purely literary authors like Turgeneff and 
Ralston, who have thrown floods of light on various phases of 
Russian life. 

_ Mr. Wallace is threatened with a host of imitators, even among 
his own countrymen. Last summer a number of literary M.Ps, 


| visited Russia, a practice which cannot be too highly commended. 


The privations of such a trip are, indeed, somewhat greater than in 
Switzerland or Italy, for the landscapes are dreary, the distances 
are great, oflicial formalities are vexatious, and the Janguage is a 
perpetual obstacle, especially to the student and enquirer; but, on 
the other hand, the railway accommodations are comfortable, the 
hotels of the first class are reasonably good, the people are hospi- 
table and obliging. The more intelligent Russians are singularly 
anxious to facilitate the efforts of a stranger who secms to come 
with the honest intention of learning the truth about them and 
their institutions. Mr. Wallace testifies to this fact; it is, we are 
sure, the experience of every candid travelier. In short, the ex- 
perience of every tourist who visits Russia in the right spirit is that 
the people court investigation, ard are convinced that it will tend 
to expose the many misapprehensiors and misrepresentations under 
which they suffer. The officials are not always to be trusted, 
though they are more easily accessible than thore of England or 
Germany, and not more untruthful than those of Austria. But the 
officials and people alike will not give an enthusiastic welcome to 


English travellers who begin by denouncing the iniquities of the 
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and, and evinee a desire only to confirm the bad preconceptions 
which they bring with them. 

In addition to this negative source of error—the failure to visit 
the Russians at home or in a spirit of unprejudiced enquiry—there 
is a second and positive one. ‘Too many people form their opinions 
of that nation from the itinerant specimens which they find in other 
parts of Europe. Now, the European or cosmopolitan Russian—the 
Russian of diplomacy, of the baths and the gaming-places, of Paris, 
Constantinople, Baden-Baden, and Monaco—is a person essentially 


different from the landlord, or the official, or the general whom one | 


meets in the country itself. Whatever vices the latter may have 
the former is pretty sure to carry with him. He is by nature igno- 
rant, narrow-minded, vain, and ambitious, is fond of display and 
coarse in his tastes. But while these faults in the home Russian 
are relieved by courage, good-nature, and hospitality, they are cor- 
rupted abroad by the exigencies of a different society, and by the 
addition of a new class of social and personal vices, into arrogance, 
duplicity, and a sort of wanton cynicism. The amiable chauvinism 
of Moscow becomes at Constantinople the restless foe of European 
peace. 
narrow circle, but at the German bath his profligacy, though a 
little more refined, is also more extravagant in its form and more 
subtle in its influences. Ladies are fond of chattering politics at 
St. Petersburg, but only for home effect, while their sisters at the 
leading capitals or the fashionable resorts adopt the bolder tone of 
women «f the world, develop a surpassing love of intrigue, and 
found popular salons which are avoided by decent women, but are 
frequented by threngs of needy and unscrupulous adventurers. 
These metamorphosed Russians—tbe intriguing diplomatists, the 


spendthrifts and gamblers, the political prostitutes of both sexes— , 


are to most observers, and especially to the English, the types of 
the people and the authors of their policy. Nothing could be more 
unjust to the Russians. 
England herself than to make her national prejudices and her 


foreign policy depend on the impression created by such idle ad- | 


venturers. 


When the English enquirer turns his back on such characters, and | 


penetrates into the heart of Russia and Russian society, he will be 
surprised to find that the Anglophobists are much fewer in number 
than the Russophobists in England, and far less violent in their ap- 
petites. He will testify, if he be a faithful witness, that there is 
little deep-seated animosity towards the English. He will hear 
plenty of declamation against Germany, and even Austria. The 
manifest destiny of Russia in the East will not want noisy ex- 
pounders. That the nation is offended at England for the malig- 
nant hostility of her course during the past years will not surprise, 
nor ought it to provoke, him. But he will not find England re- 
garded as the eternal foe, with whom a conflict is inevitable. He 
will learn, on the contrary, that the Russians rather deplore the 
unfricndly sentiments of England, would prefer to live in peace 
and harmony with her, and direct their arrows against enemies 
nearer their borders, more keenly hated, and more justly feared. 
When this truth shall be accepted in England the complete folly 
of Lord Beaconsfield will become fairly apparent. 





BISMARCK AND THE FEDERAL COUNCIL, 
Berti, April 13, 1880. 

AS you have been informed by telegraph of the immediate cause of 
Bismarck’s resignation and of its non-acceptance, I need not dwell 

on the facts and will only give a few comments. The Berlin, and in 
general the German, people have lecome accustomed to Bismarck's 
whims. He is a man who likes to surprise the world by bold and 
unexpected measures. On former oce sions he had announced his 
resignation as imminent in order to achieve some advantage over his 
adversaries, or the fact was only published after he had gained his 
point. This time, however, he reached his end by almost clandestinely 
inserting in his semi-official paper—the Norddeulsche Zeitung—a state- 
ment that he had sent in his resignation, in the same paragraph and 
even in the same line with indifferent news. Here everybody knew 


A dissolute noble on his estate is noxious only to his own | 


Nothing could be more reckless for | 





| beforehand that the Emperor would not accept it. The papers ani 
their readers, deputies and diplovatists, therefore, only debated the rexj 
reasons which had led the Chancellor to take this grave step. ‘* What is 
he driving at? whom does he want to attack? is it a matter of home or of 
| foreign policy? will old William surrender at once? how long will the 
comedy last?” —these and other more or less incredulous and irreverent 
questions were raised and answered by the public at large. In less than 
twenty-four hours all these doubts were answered by a very sensible let- 
ter from the Emperor to his Chancellor, requesting him to propose his 
measures for curing the defects of the order of business in the Federal 
| Council (Bundesrath). As this solution of the so-called crisis had been 
| anticipated, it made little or no impression on the public mind here, which 
| only regards the surface and cannot appreciate the deeper meaning of the 
| Chancellor’s action. 

| 


In marked contrast to this indifference at home stands the excitement 
| with which the news of Bismarck’s resignation was received everywhere 
beyond the boundaries of tie German Empire. In Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, in Paris and London, the impression was overwhelming, 
The telegraph worked day and night, stocks went up and down, and 
diplomatic circles were as agitated as if an unexpected disaster were 
threatening. If any further proof had been required, this general feeling 
of insecurity and of anxious suspense showed that Bismarck is at present 
the real centre of European politics, and that the mere possibility of losing 
him suddenly has a pernicious effect on the whole state of public affairs. 
This is an honorable though involuntary, if not reluctant, acknowledg- 
ment of the powerful and beneficent réle which Bismarck plays in all 
_ questions of European politics. The idea first gained ground that he had 
been led to his resignation by motives emanating.from our foreign 
policy, and especially from Germany’s relations to Russia. It was for 
this reason especially that the political world had apprehended some 
grave crisis, if not a war. But, whatever may be said to the contrary, 
Germany does not want war, she even cannot afford it; and it can but be 
repeated over and over again that Bismarck is anxious to secure peace. 
His attitude towards Russia rather proves than refutes this assertion, 
and herein lies the secret of his strength with the people. In order to 
arrive at a just appreciation of the relations of Germany and Russia you 
must never lose sight of the fact that since the beginning of the century, 
if not since the days of Frederic the Great, Prussia, and with lier Ger- 
| many, have been, as it were, in a state of vassalage to Russia; that the 
Czar Nicholas considered himself the arbiter of German destinies, and was 
even respected as such by Frederic William IV., the smaller princes, and 
the so-called Junker (gentry). Even the present rulers of Russia, with 
perhaps the sole exception of the Emperor Alexander, still flatter them- 
selves with the idea of patronizing Germany, and of using her as a tool for 
their own ends. As soon as they understand that we are fully their equals 
—and Bismarck is teaching this lesson most impressively to Gortcha- 
koff and others—and give up forming alliances for the purpose of over- 
turning the hard-won Empire, Russia will never have to complain of 
Germany. 

While in this respect almost all the Germans side with Bigmarck they 
differ from him widely in his home policy. By every party except the 
Conservatives he is distrusted, and is only supported by his former politi- 
eal friends, as, for instance, the National Liberals, in the hope that they 
may recover a part, at least, of their former influence. Ilis old political 
enemies are, of course, not reconciled with him. Everywhere a feeling of 
uncertainty and insecurity prevails. Agitation for radical reform is 
kindled and stifled, important measures are recommended and put aside, 
hopes are awakened and not realized. Even the present Conservative 
majority of the Reichstag grumbles and is divided against itself; it does 
not know whither it will be driven by the autocratic will of the imperious 
Chancellor. The so-called tariff reform does not xt all prove a sucvess. 
Instead of being relieved, the poor man has been saddled with heavier 
duties and taxes. The most important of them, the tobacco duties, have 
scarcely begun to yield a larger income, but already—just six months 
after its introduction—the much-dreaded spectre of the tobacco monopoly 
appears in the background. Although it will cost more than two hun- 
dred millions of dollars to buy off the private factories and to indemnify 
the several parties interested in the tobacco trade, although it will ruin 
the economic condition of about a million of people and nearly destroy 
the commerce cf so important and patriotic a city as Bremen, Bismarck 
threatens in his organs to impose this suicidal measure if his other calls 
on the people’s purse be not readily complied with. Prominent among 
others there is an impost on beer and beer-brewing, but not on whiskey 
(Schnapps), because the latter is chiefly manufactured by the large land- 
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owners, whose interest forbids a tax and whose votes cannot be dispensed 


with. 
transactions at the exchange, such as transfers of stock. 
is not willing to pass these bills, as it is net yet apparent how much the 
new protective duties will yield. After the defeat, therefore, Bismarck 


the cabinet question—or, rather, as he has no cabinet, but mere clerks, 
again send in his resignation—in order to enforce his measure. 

The motives for his last letter to the Emperor, in fact, lie deeper than 
the reasons alleged for them. *On former occasions the Chancellor never 
gave vent to his feelings when the Federal Council voted against him— 


instead of Berlin. Besides, the Federal Council has exercised a constitu- 
tional right which under certain circumstances may be inconvenient 
and inopportune, but as long as the Constitution is in foree must be ac- 
knowledged. It is an injustice that thirty votes, representing seven and a 
half millions of inhabitants, can overcome twenty-eight votes, representing 
thirty four millions; but the Constitution ordains the representation of 
the several states. It is an anomaly that Prussia with twenty-six millions 
has only seventeen votes out of fifty-eight, and that the fourteen votes of 
Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and Baden can hinder any law; but Bis- 
marck himself is the principal author of the Constitution. In the method 
of representation by proxies some amendment may be made in order to 
prevent the repetition of absurdities like the voting of the delegate of 
Brunswick, who cast ten votes for ten small principalities against Prussia 
and Bavaria; but the matter is of small account, and at all events not worth 
a crisis. I need not enter into any more particulars on the subject, as 
you and your readers, who live under a federal government, fully appre- 
ciate the delicate complications and niceties of public law which emanate 
from that form of government. You know from a long practical experi- 
ence how often questions simple and plain in themselves become intricate 
by their connection with so artificial a political system as a federal con- 
stitution. There would be only one way of getting over this difficulty— 
viz., the suppression of the small principalities and the creation of 
one united empire with a single government (Einhcits-Staat) ; but our 
small principalities will no more readily voluntarily abdicate and make 
room for Prussia than Delaware, Rhode Island, and other small States will 
give up their equal representation in your Senate. A real German unity 
will never be reached by a vote or other peaceful means; it can only be 
enforced by a revolution or awar. Bismarck knows very well why in this 
instance he does not appeal to the *‘ last reason of kings,” and must there- 
fore leave the present state of things undisturbed. 

At present he hates the small principalities more relentlessly than his 
Ultramontane adversaries; but his hate centres upon Russia. Passionate 
and suspicious as he is, he sees Russian propaganda everywhere. There is 
something quixotic in his temper, but the Chancellor is fearfully in earn- 
est. In his morbid nervousness he looks out for his real foe, on whom to 
discharge his anger; whenever he strikes, the blow will hit. Now he con- 
siders the small priucipalities as the satrapies of Russia on German soil, 
and the court of Stuttgart as their headquarters, supported by ladies of 
royal blood. Accordingly he looked at the vote of the Federal Council, 
which was without any political bearing, as the result of a conspiracy be- 
tween Wiirtemberg and the smaller states to sap the foundation of the 
Empire, and resented it as a personal insult. When he was informed of 
the vote he was quite wild from excitement and wrote his letter to the 
Emperor. Under these cireumstances it was to be expected that the 
Federal Council wou!d at the earliest opportunity change their first vote 
in favor of putting the stamp duty on post-office receipts also. They did 
80 yesterday. Thus the crisis, of course, has passed, but its effect on the 
independence and influence of the Federal Council is deep and perni- 
cious, 
tion besides himself. 


?? 


STUDIES ON HYPNOTISY. 
Brestav, Mareh 25, 
CAME here from Berlin a week ago expressly to see the curious byp- 
notice experiments of Professor Heidenhain, whose results, published 
since those of Professor Weinhold mentioned in my last communication,” 
have excited great interest not only among physiologists but in the public 
atlarge. Beginning early in January, Herr Hansen, the Danish ‘“ magnet- 
izer,” gave a series of public exhibitions here, which lasted several weeks 
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and were very largely attended. Well-known citizens, old and young, 
who came upon the platform, after looking fixedly at a bright glass but- 
ton which they themselves held some eight inches from and above their 


| eyes, became insensible to pins thrust into their hands, imitated uncon- 
| sciously and involuntarily every motion and sound made before them, 
will probably come forward with his tobacco monopoly and again raise | 

' 


and in short performed very many strange and absurd anties, of which, 


| on waking, they were sometimes entirely unconscious and incredulous. 


These performances became not unnaturally the sensation of the hour, 
and the half-cultured, among whom the traveller recognizes certain 
unmistakable traces of that peculiarly weird Slavic mysticism so conspicu- 


| ous a few hundred miles farther east, seemed actually growing eredulous 
. ~ . . ! 
as, for instance, when the seat of the Supreme Court was fixed at Leipzig 








towards many forms of half-forgotten superstition, so that the city 


| fathers thought science ought to have something to say about it, and 


rather nalvely invited Professor Heidenhain to press forward with the 
experiments he had already begun, and to follow Hansen upon the same 
platform, repeating and explaining in a rational way the experiments of 
the latter. Heidenhain’s success has certainly been remarkable. He 
now declares that he has repeated every one of Hansen's performances. 
Many of his colleagues in the medical faculty are pushing on special in- 
vestigation in the same line ; and in hospitals, laboratories, and private 
parlors all over Germany many conformable experiments have beer 
made, 

Meanwhile Du Bois-Reymond in Berlin, who, by a strange coincidence, 
since about the time of his famous agnostic declaration some years ago 
respecting psychic and cerebral functions (‘‘ignoramus ignorabimus”) 
has done extremely little experimental work, insists that the whole thing 
is *‘ only a psychosis "; and the younger men around him even venture 
to hint vaguely that Heidenhain is the victim of imposture; that he 
began the experiments because since his important work on secretion he 
has scemed to lack original themes for investigation, and that he is sur- 
rounded in Breslau society by bright but utterly uncritical men, and even 
women, whose penchant it is to read the voluminous French and German 
literature on animal magnetism, and to believe in oecult and imponder- 
able forces, Others fear that such experiments are injurious to persons 
hypnotized, and compare them with vivisections and other alleged cruel- 
ties of medical men. The validity of these charges can be best judged 
after a bold statement of the facts described by Professor Heidenhain,* 
all of which the writer has himself seen. The professor's brother, a tall, 
athletic, duelling medical student, the picture of health and said to be 
a scholar of much promise, has been hypnotized on an average two or 
three times a day for two months, and scoffs at the idea of being the 
worse for it. The writer was invited to stroke the ball of this student's 
left thumb with his own forefinger as lightly as possible and always in 
the same direction. Very soon the student’s thumb, then the hand, then 
the arm and shoulder, were in a state of violent tetanic cramp, which 
passed down theright arm, then down the left, then the right leg, and 
then extended to the muscles of the jaw, and to those of the neck. The 
whole body was rigid and trembling, and the power of speech was gone. 
Directed by the professor, I struck the left arm smartly with the open 
palm of my hand, and the cramp instantly vanished, bis brother started 


| as from asleep, looked confusedly around him a moment, then seemed 


to recover consciousness, and, remarking that he had had rather a strong 
dose, walked across the room and drank a glass of beer. The whole per- 
formance lasted less than a minute. A colonel brought in several stupid 
but burly soldiers from the barracks, who spoke only Polish, and, as far 
as could be made out afterwards, had never heard of such performances. 
Each one was given a loud-ticking watch to hold to his ear and told to 
listen intently, while the colonel threatened them savagely if they fell 
asleep. In five minutes two of them were in a profound cataleptic sleep, 


| insensitive to pain, and on being wakened ten minutes later declared they 
Bismarck will not tolerate an independent individual or corpora- 


had not slept. Slight, constant, and uniform or repeated irritation 


| affecting the ear, eye, or skin, ‘ passes ” with the hand, the warmth of 


| heard, seem to be the conditions of this state. 


which is often effective at a distance, a tuning-fork, a watch, a distinct 
fixation point, with thoughts oceupied only by the object felt, seen, or 
Gentle rubbing forward 


| and backward upon the top and front of the head causes the sleep, which 


is often too deep for the most striking results, to become lighter, and in 
some subjects a constant touch on the back of the neck between the first 
and second vertebre makes them perfect imitative machines. lvery 
motion, look, word, inflexion of the person on whom the attention is 
fixed, is exactly imitated; a long English sentence, e.g., with ex! creme 





** Der sogenannte thierische Magnetismus : Phy-iologische Beobachtungen von Dr, 
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and grotesque inflexions, was repeated almost perfectly in every detail by 
an old workman in the hospital. The instant the finger is removed from 
the neck the repetition stops, often in the middle of a word. 

Nor is this the strangest. With a number of his subjects Professor 
Heidenhain and his colleagues are able to hypnotize one-half of the brain 
and body, the other half remaining normal. One half the face smiles, 
and the other remains in the familiar immobile, waxy, cataleptic state. 
One arm and leg can be moved at will, the other not; one eye sees dis- 
tinetly, and the other imperfectly or not at all. When the right side is 


hypnotized, aphasia is produced, but no/, or only exceptionally, when the 


left side is affected. This is, of course, in accordance with pathological 
observations which locate the speech-centre in or near the left cerebral 
convolution, and with the anatomical fact that most of the so-called 
pyramidal or volitional fibres cross soon after leaving the brain. If the 
person thus affected be told to make some simple motion with the finger 
ef the normal side—e. g., to rotate the thumb about the other, and to con- 
tinue the motion without cessation or interruption while observing an 
ether rotate his own thumb now in one, now in the other direction, a task 
easy enough in the normal condition—the half-hypnotized person, though 
believing himself in the full possession of his faculties, finds this impcs- 
He mus? stop every time that the experimenter changes, and 
generally reverse the motion for an instant, in spite of all his efforts to 
the contrary; but is immediately able to correct the error and go on as di- 
rected. This is almost invariably observed, and is explained by suppos- 
ing that one-half of the brain, being reduced to the condition of an imi- 
tating automaton, is mechanically compelled by the retinal impressions 
to repeat the motion, and that the normal half must arrest this impulse 
by a special act of volition later. 


sible. 
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session by incorporate spirits, we have abnormal distribution of the ner- 
yous centres of circulation, with their well-known results. It is most 
noteworthy that while a few orthodox stalwarts feel compelled to seek 
refutations of materialism and evidence for personal immortality in re- 
puted facts of spiritualism, and a few broken-down or utterly naive and 
uncritical or previously diseredited professors in Germany have imported 


an hypothesis of spiritual intercourse and agency as remote and utterly 


Even one eye alone may be hypnotized, in which case color-blindness | 


is caused, 
vestigation, and has used not only Seebeck’s worsted patterns, but Hirsch- 
berg’s ingenious method of detecting simulants by the crossing of per- 
pendicular colored lines seen stereoscopically, and even Stilling’s yet 
more confusing tables for detecting and measuring the degree of color- 
blindness—but without discovering any traces of feigning. An hypno- 
tized eye which has gazed for a moment at brilliant-colored figures which 
seem only variously shaded grey, when the colors are removed and the 
eye suddenly awakened, sees the complementary after-image of the colors 
which it has never perceived. 
color-blindness—or makes it impossible, may perhaps indicate that it is in 
some way connected with the cramp of the ciliary muscle. The face's 
thus far observed in this line are generally thought to be irreconcilable 
with Helmholtz’s theory of three fundamental colors, but to be more or 
less explicable upon the hypothesis of Hering. 


With earlier hypnotizers, ‘‘ mesmerizers,” or ‘‘ magnetizers ” these ex- | 


periments were successful, almost without exception, with women only. 


Prof. Cohn has made these phenomena an object of special in- | 


The fact that atropine removes this induced | 


Professor Heidenhain’s observations have been entirely on men, and have | 


succeeded with about one student in twelve. With all, the first time is the 
hardest, and while many grow so sensitive that a very slight influence 
makes them immediately unconscious, others after a while grow unsuscep- 
tibie again, and finally lose entirely the power of being affected. Some 
acquire the faculty of hypnotizing themselves, and others, when told to 
remember that at a certain hour ghey are requested or influenced to sleep, 
do so without any of the ordinary means, and without even the presence 
ef another person. Hallucinations are readily caused if a few verbal 
hints are given. With some subjects fibrilar twitches in various muscles, 
accompanied by other symptoms of increased excitability of the spinal 
and medullary centres. follow the experiments, which in such eases are 
always discontinued. Rheumatic patients often make movements with 
their limbs which seem impossible in their ordinary state. Far-sighted 
persons always see much nearer than usual, The bandwriting in this 
eondition is extremely bad, and some patients, under certain conditions, 
begin at once to write backward 

These phenomena ate all thought to be explicable on the familiar phy- 
siological hypothesis of reflex action and inhibition. Farther and needed 
experiments are now being made to determine whether blood-vessels in 
the affected parts are expanded or, as is less probable, contracted. Not 
only are thermal changes in the face, hands, ete., marked and invariable, 
bat as a rule, with many exceptions, anmmic persons seem most easily 
affected. The idea 1s commonly expressed that a new method of local. 
izing the functions of tho brain may be developed from the effects of 
varying local irritation. This is as yet, however, only conjecture. 

By these experiments trance and mediumship are brought into the 
hospitals and laboratory, and, instead of the venerable hypothesis of pos- 





unsuggested even by the facts they allege as it is foreign to healthy brains 
and senses, another German professor, aided by many colleagues of his 
faculty and working by legitimate methods, has dealt the most deadly 
blow which modern spiritualism has yet received. 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS IN VIRGINIA POLITICS. 
To tue Eprtor or Tue Nation: 

Sm: In the decade and a half preceding the war the Democratic 
party in Virginia boldly eut the Gordian knot that many wise heads and 
brave hands had, as I think, intentionally failed to loosen, and established 
universal suffrage, and, though dominating thereby for a time, yet did 
so at the ultimate expense of the influence exerted by intellect, virtue 
and experience. Before the evil effects of such a policy could, however, 
be felt by natural development, the war came upon us, which, in a few 
words, resulted in the complete overthrow of the structure of tradition 
and virtuous wisdom which made the government of ante-bellum Vir- 
ginia an honorable testimony and exponent of our republican insti- 
tutions. 

The Democratic party thus laying the warp of misfortune for us, the 
weaving in of the woof fell to the Republican party, which took up the 
thread where it had been dropped. There was engrafted into our politi- 
cal system a mass of negro voters who, being deplorably ignorant, were 
through ignorance voluble, and through volubility extremely dangerous. 
The Republican party was a political Messiah to the negroes, and a poli- 
tical fetishism was established, most disastrous to the material welfare 
of both whites and blacks. After some years of disorganization and con- 
fusion the possession of our State government was obtained by men 
mostly ignorant of the art of government, and not over-scrupulous as to 
the means which some used and others countenanced them in so doing, 
The systematic fraud by which the Conservative party gained absolute 
domination in Virginia was not only wrong in the abstract, but also in that 
it tended in the end, which has now come, to develop to an alarming extent 
the power of bad men to rule by bad means. This power necessarily 
arises from any policy, of suffrage or other, which brings into action 
the communistic elements of the populace. That element only needs to 
appreciate its power to assert its rule, and it has become aware of it in 
Virginia. 

The Conservative party has for ten years held complete sway in 
Virginia, and its history may be told in a few words. It has either not 
had wisdom enough to originate good measures, or not virtue enough to 
legislate good laws, or not boldness enough to enforce and execute them 
if made. During the period in question, when, though the organization 
of the Republican party was almost broken up, yet the negroes rarely 
united with the Conservatives upon any question, the dangerous element 
of the people grew larger and more restless. Finally, there was only need 
of a hand to gather and marshal its forces and a head to guide them for 
that element to take a definite shape. In 1879 the commune ruled 
Virginia, for the head and hand needed were found. An ambitious man, 
himself ‘‘ one of the people,” shrewdly divined the course of events, and 
boldly conceived, and more boldly executed, the idea of taking advantage 
of the tide. Nothing could surpass the astuteness with which Mahone 
laid hold of the debt question then before the people, and upon which 
philippies most seductive to the popular ear could be pronounced, 
against the oppression of the poor, the tyranny of capital, and the 
raseality of brokers and speculators, particularly of the McCulloch 
syndicate. 

There is, nevertheless, a large and respectable element, large enough 
probably to be essential to the power of the so-called ‘‘ Party of the 
People,” which, I believe, is honest in its action, and which co-operates 
with the Readjusters from a variety of causes too numerous to recite, but 
mostly arising from imposed-upon credulity or the antagonistic policy of 
the Conservative party. To determine how long thig union of bad and 
good will last is beyond my ken, bat [ am confident of ultimate reaction, 
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and in the meantime we should have the kind charity and encouraging 
sympathy of our fellow-countrymen. 

And now, sir, a few lines upon the Presidential election, and I am 
done. The ‘Independent Electoral Ticket ” movement, started by Ma- 
hone. contemplates the union of Readjusters and Republicans upona mixed 
ticket. This movement is essentially a Grant scheme. 
comprehends that the election of Grant will greatly aid and promote his 
cause in Virginia, for that election would result in the defeat and pro- 
bably the downfall of his most formidable enemies. The prospects are 
that this Independent movement will be effectually established, and every 
indication leads me to believe that it will carry the State. That such is 
possible is plain, not only because many of our Conservative voters are 
for Grant in spite of newspapers and Virginia Congressmen, but also 
from the fact that last year Mahone carried this State against wealth, 
talent, pulpit, bar, State officers executive and judicial, and iast, but 
not least, almost the entire press. That such is probable may be inferred 
from the disruptured, broken, panic-stricken organization of the Con- 
servative-Democratic party of this State. Grant carried Virginia in 1872 
with a more formidable opposition than that of to-day, and Mahone was 
against him. This year, if he secures the nomination, he will probably 
have Mahone’s support, and Mahone at the bead of a victorious party. 

In the face of these things, with full knowledge of the aggressive 
activity of their opponents, the Democrats are acting with a surprising 
apathy. What the result will be no man can with any certainty predict. 
[, ‘ being neither a prophet nor the son of a prophet,” do not pretend to do 
30. The foregoing remarks are only offered as individual opinions result- 
ing from close personal observation.—Respectfully, 

A Reaper or Tue Nation. 

Virernia, April 15, 1880. 





NOT GRANT, BUT ALSO NOT BLAINE. 


To tur Eprtor or Tue Nation : 

Sir: The opposition to the nomination of General Grant is becoming 
30 general, and so effectively organized, that it is high time to consider its 
secondary results upon the prospects of other candidates, and to call at- 
tention to the part which Mr. Blaine’s friends are taking in it. 

Most Independent Republicans, at least in Massachusetts, are opposed 
to Mr. Blaine’s nomination at least as heartily as to General Grant's, 
They believe that the principles to which they are trying to hold the Re- 
publican party condemn both, and that it will be small gain if General 
Grant is defeated at the price of accepting a candidate whose political 
morality is so indisputably of the character which it is their purpose to 
rebuke. Yet the opposition to General Grant has been taken up, organ- 
ized and appropriated by Mr. Blaine’s friends to such an extent that it 
may soon become impossible to turn its front against the latter. 

Every effort is made to shape the expression of that opposition in such 
a way as to leave it harmless against Blaine. The abstract objection toa 
third term is made especially prominent, and the ‘‘ capacity-to-be elected ” 
argument emphasized, while any downright demand for a pure candidate 
or for civil-service reform, and every specific objection to machine politi- 
cians, is hushed up. It becomes hard to tell of much of the strongest an- 
tagonism to the third term whether it means anything else than less love for 
Ceasar because more for Blaine. And it is this doubt which is now making 
many Independent Republicans hesitate to participate in ex-Senator Hen- 
derson’s plan for a St. Louis Convention, to which you allude with some 
commendation in your last issue. Is it certain that this cannot become 
a demonstration for Blaine ? The invitations contain nothing to forbid 
this; the great purpose is to protest against a third term, and there is 
nothing to indicate the wishes or intentions of the promoters in regard to 
the Blaine movement, though there is certainly nothing to indicate any 
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time will not your paper turn so much of its criticism toward Blaine as 
to avoid giving him aid and comfort by an exclusive attack upon Grant ? 
J, B. W. 
CamBnipeRr, April 25, 1880 


SERVETUS AND HARVEY. 
To tur Eprror or Tue Nation ; 

Sir: Dr. Tollin, whose article on Servetus in No. 254 of the Deutsche 
Zvit- und Streit-Fragen you notice in your issue for April 8, 1880, has be- 
fore stirred the ashes of Servetus in order to cloud the claims of Harvey, 
who discovered the circular motion of the bloed. In ‘ Die Entdeckung 
des Blutkreislaufs durch Michael Servet (1511-1558), von Henri ‘Tollin in 
Magdeburg, in Sammlung physiologischer Abhandlungen herausgegeben 
von W. Preyer: Jena, 1876,’ one finds Servetus spoken of as the ** author 
to whom physiology owes the discovery of the circulation of the blood "; 
and again, it is said that ‘* Michael Servetus, the discoverer of the cireu- 
lation, had no predecessor.” Then, as now, Dr. Tollin only reiterated a 
¢laim which had been more than once invalidated. Dr. R. Willis shows 
in his preface to the English edition of Harvey's works, which he edited 
for the Sydenham Scciety, that Servetus knew only the pulmonary cireu- 
lation. Dr. S. Gamgee, of Birmingham, says in the London Laneet for 
January 20, 1877: 

**The ‘ Christianismi Restitutio,’ in which Servetus’s exposition of the 
“seas circulation oceurs, is a strange admixture of ingenious speen 
ations and manifest absurdities, embodying a few physiological truths in 
a maze of anatomical errors. He speaks of the brain as a cushion or bed 
for the vessels of the animal spirit: of the nerves as a third class of ves- 
sels continued from the arteries; and of the ventricles of the brain ecom- 
municating with the nasal fosse through the ethmoidal foramina. Well 
enough may Professor Preyer head a note * unintelligible * appended to 
one of a series of conjectures which elicit from Servetus’s most recent 
enlogist the exclamation, ‘ Everywhere physiological fantasies in service 
of the Bible.’ The attempt to reconcile the mystery of the Trinity with 
physical science was, as it ever must be, utterly hopeless, and in making 
it the daring Spaniard wrecked his reputation and his life.” 

The party of Calvin did their best to burn at once Servetus and all his 
writings; but at least one copy of his *Christianismi Restitutio,’ though 
it was badly smoked, was saved. From it P. Flourens, of the French 
Academy and Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Sciences, Institute 


‘of France, reprinted, in the appendix ef his * Histoire de la Découverte 


sympathy with it, and very likely none exists. Still it would be well if | 


some one would authoritatively settle this uncertainty. Furthermore, we 
hope that the managers have taken more precautions against capture, and 
have their convention better under control, than their circular invita- 
tions indicate. Are there to be nny credentials required from delegates, 
is there any arrangement for representation, any scrutiny of memhers—in 
short, anything to prevent the convention being captured by any half 
dozen men who may chance to combine and attend for that purpose, or 
being turned into a bear-garden by a howling mob from the streets of 
St. Louis ? 

We should like to have the plan fully opened to the public, for if 
safely arranged it may give the opportunity for efficient aetion. 


de la Cireulation du Sang’ (2d ed., Paris, 1857), the physiological utter- 
ances of Servetus ; 

* It is certain,” says Flourens, pp. 149-50, ** that Servetus discovered 
the pulmonary circulation; but it is equally certain that the nonsensical 
book in which that great discovery is set forth was burned almost as soon 
as it was printed. Servetus influenced none of his successors, It is 
said that Servetus may have gained something from Nemesius. Bishop of 
Emesa [and one finds in 1879 John A. Weisse, M.D., in his ‘ Origin, Pro- 
gress, and Destiny of the English Language.’ bringing forward the 
name of Nemesius, a Syrian bishop of the fifth century, as a possible 
prompter of Harvey and as the author of ‘a treatise containing the ele- 
ments of modern physical and metaphysical science treated in a masterly 
manner’]; this isa mistake. Servetus not only influenced no one, but 
no one influenced him. Nemesius says not a word of the pulmonary cir- 
culation so clearly explained by Servetus; he treats of the pulse, of 
animal heat, of the vital spirit; and he treats of it all just as Galen had 
done. He follows him in everything. The chief merit of Servetus 1s 
that he did not follow Galen; he contradicted him. ‘If one compares, 
says he with just confidence, ‘these things with what Galen wrote in his 
books vi. and vii. of ‘De Usu Partium,’ he will fully comprehend that 
Galen did not perceive this truth.’ ” 

In the list of those whose admirers have made them ex-post-feeto 
claimants of Harvey's honors are found, besides those of Nemesius and 
Servetus, the names of Realdo Colombo. of Padua, anatomist; Andrea 
Cesalpino, of Arezzo, ‘‘anatomist. physiologist, botanist, mineralogist, 
doctrinal controversialist, and practising physician ”; Fabrizio, of Acqua- 
pendente, Harvey's teacher of anatomy at Padua: Eustachio Rudio, com- 
piling professor and contemporary with Fabrisio at Padua; Sarpi, of 
Venice, eeclesiastic; Carlo Ruini, senator and veterinarian, of Bologna; 
and England’s omniscient dramatist, William Shakspere. It has also 
been suggested that Leonardo da Vinci may have understood the cireu- 
lation of the blood, he was so good an anatomist. Doubtless, the inex- 
pugnable fact that Harvey published and died before they were born has 


| alone kept the names of Goethe and Edison out of the list of Harvey's 


Mean- ' 


helpers. A little accurate knowledge as to what the circular motion of 
the blood is, how it was discovered, and by whom demonstrated would 
have saved many a discoverer of mare’s nests from proclaiming himself 


such in print. Such knowledge may be found in Flourens; in Willis’s 
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‘The 


preface to the Sydenham Society's edition of Harvey’s works; in a series 
of articles written for the London Lancet, in 1876-7, by Dr. S. Gamgee, on 
‘* Harvey and Caesalpinus ”; 
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in ITuxley’s article, and also his address, on 
Harvey, published in America in the Popular Se‘ence Monthly in 1878; in 
an article on * William Harvey,” in Dr. B. W. Richardson’s * Ministry 
of Health,’ published by D, Appleton & Co., 1879; and, above ail, in 
Harvey's * Exercitatio de Motu Cordis et Sanguinis,’ originally published 
in 1628, of which a Latin edition, revised by Drs, Lawrence and Aken- 
side, was published for the College of Physicians in 1766. A translation 
of the ‘ Exercitatio’ was made by Dr. R.Willis for the English edition of 
Harvey’s works published by the Sydenham Society in 1847. 

If one wishes first-hand, practical knowledge of the motion of the 
heart and bloed he may find it by studying a frog according to the direc- 
tions given under the title ‘The Frog,” in Huxley and Martin's ‘ Ele- 
mentary Biology’; and in the chapter on the Circulation in Foster and 
Balfour's ‘ Practical Physiology.’ H. 

Jouns Horxins University, BaLtimore, April 15, 1880. 





CLEW TO THE FIFTEEN PUZZLE. 
To toe Epiror or Tue Nation: 


Sir: If the very general, although slightly contemptuous, interest 
which the public takes in the Fifteen Puzzle chances temporarily to com- 


| only which figures have been replaced. 


mend it to recognition in your columns, you may see fit to publish the | 


following announcement that a method of always solving the puzzle has 


been discovered, less questionable than that described in the New York | 
Herald, and available for any one who is able to discern the pitfalls in a | 


common game of cl.eckers. 

The Hera’d’s rule may be fe-stated as follows: Holding the box just as 
you happen to have taken it, arrange in order the blocks numbered from 
1 to 13 inclusive. This can always be done. The remaining two blocks 


will then either be also in order, in which case the work is finished, or | 


they will be reversed. In the latler case rotate the box in any way so as 
to bring a different side cf it uppermost, and rearrange—i.¢., place num- 
ber 1 at the new left-hand upper corner, ete., and the 15 and 14 will have 
mysteriously exchanged places so as to produce the desired uniformity. 
That the chances of the necessity for this rotation are exactly even fol- 
lows from President Barnard’s statement that all possible arrangements 
are reducible to one or tle other of the two types. 

There would be no objection to the legality of the quarter revolution, 
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soluble. Now, every conceivable collocation of the gems differs from the 
uniform arrangement by either an even or an odd number of supposable in- 
terchanges. The clew consists in an easy way of counting this number of 
interchanges, which turns out to be surprisingly small, its maximum 
being fourteen when all the gems happened to be originaily misplaced, 
thiricen when one of the gems was dropped where it belonged, and 
so on, 

In order to execute this count one must first imagine the block num- 
bered 1, wherever located, to be brought home by being interchanged 
with that which fills the place of 1 (unless, of course, 1 happens to be at 
home, of which there is one chance in fifteen). This counts one inver- 
sion, and would indicate insolubility (/.e., the need of turning the box), if 
it were the only interchange needed (/.e., if the other thirteen gems were 
originally in place’, Secondly, imagine the block just displaced by 1 to be 
put into its own place, thereby forcing the incumbent of that place into 
the place first occupied by 1. This counts as the second inversion and 
balances the first, and the record of both may be forgotten, remembering 
Proceed thus till all are imagined 
in place. If the number of inversions required be even, the position 
in which the box is held will serve. If the number of inversions re- 
quired be odd, turn the box and then adjust the figures into an upright 
posture. By turning the box before doing this its legality cannot reason- 
ably be disputed. 

In practice several ways will be invented of abridging this effort of 
imagining. Thus, it often happens that some single inversion will restore 
to placetwo gems at once. This will reduce the maximum by one, while 
if it never happens, the maximum itself will be the critical number sought. 
Moreover, it is not necessary to rotate the whole box; the rotation of two 
gems will suffice to reverse the classification, that of the 6and 9, becxuse 
by turning these upside down their places are virtually interchanged. 
The chances are three out of four that one or the other of these two 
blocks will be originally recumbent, and the performer will be expected 


| to place it upright, and in so doing he can create it a § or a 9 as he has 


in the plan just described, provided it were performed at the beginning | 


and not at the end. 


If performed at the end, the objections to it are | 


three in number : Ist, the recumbency of the “‘ gems”; 2d, the lateness | 
of the rotation, looking like an afterthought following visible failure; and | 


3d, inconsistency with the decision as to the position of the box involved 
in the original adjustment of the verticalness of the blocks. It wiil be 
seen that all these objections are avoided in the method about to be in- 
dicated. 


Insist at the outset that the box be emptied and the gems inserted | 


with absolute promiscuousness, which can only be secured by the per- 
former’s closing bis eyes so as not to know which side of any figure is 
placed uppermost, but only that the flat side is down. Then the chances 
will be that the gems will be about equally divided between the four pos- 
sible postures, one-quarter being upright, one-quarter recumbent to the 
right, one-quarter upside down, ete., so that there will be no antecedent 
presumption as to which side of the box is top. Next the performer 
must decide by inspecting the gems, according to a clew whieh will here- 
after be stated, which side of the box he wants uppermost, and turn it so 
at once. The arrangement is thus assured. The erect position of the 
blocks may be attended to at any time after this inspection and decision 
—the earlier the better; although even if left till the close there will be 
no uniform prostration, as in the old method, and the inconsistency will 
be avoided of first setting them erect in one position and afterwards 
turning them »]l over and erecting them differently, after the discomfiture 
of reaching the ill omened 13—15—14. 

The philosophy of the clew depends on the law already proved in 
print, that every time you interchange the places of any two gems—e.g, 


| 


decided expedient by the clew, since all the difference livs in one such re- 
versal. If the blocks used are round ones, this transformation of 6 into 
9 is further facilitated. 

‘Those who possess a heliotype or other copy of Albert Diirer’s ** Melen- 
colia,” will be interested to observe in it the sixteen puzzle arranged to 
count thirty-four.—Yours, G. W. Warren. 

FARMINGTON, Conn., April 20, 1880. 


es interesting volume of ‘Card Essays, Clay’s Decisions and Card- 

Table Talk,’ by ‘‘Cavendish,” which we reviewed at length not long 
ago (Nation, No. 766), has been reprinted in the ‘ Leisure-Hour Series ” 
of Henry Holt & Co., who have added, as is their wont, an ample {opical 
index, nowhere more necessary than in a book like this, made up of sepa- 
rate essays on different but closely allied topics and abounding in good 
stories neatly told. All interested in the bibliography of playing-cards 
should mark the list on pp. 79, 80.-——E. P. Dutton & Co. have issued a 
new edition of Miss Mary L. Booth’s ‘ History of the C ty of New York,’ 
which first appeared about a dozen years ago. A few pages have been 
added to bring it up to date. It is distincily a popular chronicle of 
events great and small, in which there is neither place nor space fer gene- 
ral views. The Harvard Librvry Bulletin No. 18 begins a Bibliogra- 
phy of Fossil Insects by Samue! H. Seudder. The second annual report 
of the Providence Public Library is full of useful suggestions to all who 
tave charge of similar institutions. We will mention particularly the 
practice of markirg on the margins of bibliogrephical reference works 
the n-mbers of such as are to be found in the library; and the steps taken 
to co-operate with teachers in guiding the reading of pupils in the com- 








- mon schools.——The significant feature of No. 74 of the Proceedings of 


the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass., is Prof. Philip Val- 
entini’s esay on the MS. knownas the ‘*Katunes of Maya History.” -—— 


Mr. Charles §, Sargent, of Brookline, Mass., Harvard Professor of Arbori- 


the 1 and 2— you alter the status of the entire position with reference to | 


the twofeld classification alluded to. ‘Two such interchanges balance 


vach other; ¢ g., if you pick up and exchange not only the 1 and 2 but also | 
the 9 and 10, you produce a position which could have been reached by 
legitimate lateral shifting. Se any even number of interchanges could 
be made without doing either harm or good; whereas an odd number of 
them always renders a soluble position insoluble, or an insoluble one 


| Wealth of the United States. 


culture, has published, in his capacity of Special Agent of the approach- 
ing U. S. Census, a ‘Catalogue of the Forest Trees of North America,’ 
preliminary to one which will he added to the Census Report on the forest 
Ue desires information encerning (1) the 
extreme geographical range of any species, (2, 3) the most favorable region 
and elevation and geclogical formation for its multiplication and perfection, 
(4) its exceptionally lirge dimensions (5) its common or local nave acdi- 
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tional to those here catalogued, (6) its uses, however trivial, (7) its products. 
The Catalogue is adapted for annotations, The editor of the Sanitary 
Enginecr will gladly receive gifts of books, periodicals, ete., intended for 
the library of the Journeymen Plumbers’ Mutual Benefit Society of this 
city. -——Great distress for food prevails in Armenia on account of the 
operations of the late war. 
Wall Street, will take charge of any contributions that may be made for 
the sufferers, using the telegraph as a means of immediate transmission 





Messrs. Phelps, Stokes & Co., Bankers, 45 | 
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to Constantinople. ——In response to a request for the address of the | 


National Republican League of Philadelphia we herewith repeat it: No. 
9138 Walnut Street.— In marked contrast with the compilation of stale 
misstatements and exploded legends about Moli¢re which appeared in 
the Cornhill Magazine a few months ago is an admirable essay in the 
April number on ‘ Molitre’s Acting Manager”—the Lagrange whose 
register is the most precious of the possessions of the Comé¢dic-Francaise, 
saving only the memory of its founder. It is a graceful sketch of the 
first of ‘‘juvenile leads,” of Jeunes premiers, and is well worthy of con- 
sideration by all who are interested in Moli¢re and the stage under Louis 
XIV.—A volume of German plays arranged for children is offered by 
Bartholomiius, Erfurt. The title is ‘Die Deutsche Jugendschaubihne.’ 
— A new work on the American Constitution has been published by 
Brockhaus. Its author is a Prussian jurist, Eugen Schlief, and its study 
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and fac-similes.’ 


| sheep ranch on the mountains.” 


is recommended to German lawyers on account of the numerous analo- 


gies between the public law of this country and that of Germany. — 
A monograph on the Venus of Milo has just been published by Winter, 
at Heidelberg. It is from the pen of Baron Géler von Ravensburg, who, 
having collected all the evidence about the history of the statue, seems 
to have no doubt that it is a Venus, and not a Victory, Polybiblion 
states that a luxurious limited edition has been printed, by M. Armand 
Baschet, of a hitherto inedited and unknown MS. m¢mo/re of Cardinal 
Richelieu’s, written in 1607 or 1610, while he was still Bishop of Lucgon, 
but meditating an appearance at court, against which event he lays down 
the “ traductions et maximes que je me suis données pour me conduire aA 
la Cour.” In the same periodical we find mention of a slender Ca/wlogue 
raisonné of M. A.-F. Didot’s collection of portraits of the French schoo), 
which commends itself to lovers of engraving, and also by its notes to all 
students of the history of printing. Messrs. Prang & Co., the Bos‘ on 
publishers, announce through the American Art Gallery of this city the 
offer of $2,000 in prizes for four original designs for Christmas cards 
painted in water-color or oil. The amount is to be divided into four 
prizes, as follows: $1,000, $500, $300, and $200 for the first, second, 
third, and fourth best designs, respectively. Messrs. Samuel Colman, E. 
C. Moore (the head of the Messrs. Tiffany’s silver department), and R. M. 
Hunt will act as judges, and there will be a public exhibition of the 
designs. The conditions of competition may be learned from Mr. R. F. 
Moore, 6 East Twenty-third Street. Mr. John Fiske, who sails this 
week for England, will deliver his new lectures on *‘ American Political 
Ideas” at the Royal Institution in May. Early in June he is to deliver 
his lectures on ‘* America’s Place in History” at the Philosophical In- 
stitution in Edinburgh, and they will be repeated later in the same month 
in Paris, by invitation of MM. Renan, Taine, and others. Jansen, 
McClurg & Co., Chicago, announce that they will issue on May 1 a new 
monthly periodical of literary news and criticism, to be called the /)/a’. 














—Congress hus recently ordered the publication of vol. xiv. of the 
quarto series of the Hayden Survey publications, being the ** Final Re- 
ports on Zodlogy.” This consists of the ‘ History of Norsh American 
Mammals,’ upon which Dr, Elliott Coues has been engaged for several 
years, The edition ordered is 5,000 copies, with the necessary illustra- 
tions. The work will probably make a volume of some 1,000 pages, fully 
illustrated with wood engravings in the text and a series of chromo- 
lithographic plates. Much of the MS. is ready for the printer, and the 
appearance of the work will probably not be delayed longer than is re- 
quired to execute the illustrations, many of which are already on hand. 
There has been no systematic treatise on this subject since 1857. The 
third instalment of Dr. Coues’s ‘ Bibliography of Ornithology’ is about 
issuing from the press, in the Proceedings of the National Museum for 
1879. The fourth batch of titles, more extensive than the former three 
combined, is about half printed, forming No. 4 of Vol. vy. of the Bulletin 
of the Hayden Survey. 


—Mr. J. O, Halliwell-Phillipps writes to the Atheneum of April 10 
that he contempiates beginning a series of folio volumes in which he will 
fully investigate ‘‘the truth or probability of every recorded incident in 
the personal and literary history” of Shakspere, besides introducing ‘‘a 


effect of restricting membership to the number stated. 


‘> 


~w 


‘ ~ 
3 r| 
vast muss of correlative information, the accumulation of many years’ 
researches; the whole to be copiously illustrated with wood-engravings 
* The work will not be published by subscription, but 
for the very limited impression intended he invites what we may call in- 
formal expressions of interest in oréer to judge if the undertaking will 
be sustained. The following other announcements oceur in the same 
paper: a pew work by Mr. Darwin on ‘The Cireumnutation of Plants’; 
‘The Life and Correspondence of David Livingstone,’ by Prof. Blaikie; 
‘Madame de Staél,’ by Dr. A. Stevens; ‘Christian Institutions: 
Ecclesiastical Subjects,’ by Dean Stanley; ‘Siberia in Europe,’ by Henry 
Seebohm; ‘Journal of a Naturalist and Botanist in New Guinea,” by 
Mr. Burridge, of Trinity College, Dublin; * A Ride from Kez to the Alge- 
rian Frontier,’ by Capt. Colville; ‘Col. Grodekoff'’s Ride from Samareand 
to Herat’; and ‘Rambles among the Hills,’ walks from Peterstield to 
Beachy Head, by Louis J. Jennings. The widow of the late Mr. Mae- 
Gahan, a Russian lady, has translated Poe’s stories and poems into her 
native language, and the work wiil shortly appear in three volumes, 


. 
Essays on 


—A waggish reporter of the Nashville American lately brought that 
paper intelligence from the Tennessee Bureau of Agriculture, Statistics, 
and Mines, to the effect that ** the editor of the Nufion, published in New 
York,” had just written to the Bureau “ with a view to establishing a 
We have in consequence been made the 
recipients of several interested und disinterested communications, for 
which we are under obligations that we can hardly express. 

—At the last meeting of the National Academy of Sciences, held in 
Washington, April 20-23, Major J. W. Powell and Prof. W. H. Brewer 
were elected members. As their election raised the membership to one 
hundred no others were admitted. The Academy then considered and 
passed the amendment respecting elections which provides that in case 
the election of any candidate would raise the number above one hundred 
a four-fifths vote will be requisite to elect. This will have practically the 
There was a 
fair attendance at the meeting, and the usual number of papers were read, 
Prof. W. B. Rogers, the newly-elected president, oceupied the ebair 
Prof. Newcomb’s memorial of Prof. Henry was not read by himself, ow- 
ing to his absence on account of sickness. 

—Mr. Stedman's study of Poe in the May Ser:dner’s, like his estimate 
of Bayard Taylor in a previous number, shows a critical faculty of a 
high order. In the present instance it is put to a severer test because of 


_ the extremes of admiration and detraction to which Poe’s memory, as 


well as his life, has been exposed. Mr, Stedman imports no new bitter- 
ness into the controversy. His charity, added to his tact in applying the 


| tests of genius, will betray the worshipper into feelings of gratitude for 


what is, after all, a reinforcement of the saner judgment of Poe's rank 
in literature. This judgment is strengthened, to 
of Mr. Stedman’s examples of what he deems most admirable in Poe's 
sure, to a lower stand- 
which controls the article taken as a whole. Mr. John 
his ** Notes of a Walker” with his usual aeeept- 
ability, dividing his attention between the botanical anachronisms of the 
New England poets and the peripatetic habits of our common, though 
not indigenous, weeds. The modern method of * overlaying ” is graphi- 
cally explained by Mr. De Vinne in his second paper on the ‘* Growth of 
Wood-Cut Printing”; we only wish he bad chosen for the purpose a bet- 
ter and more interesting engraving. The illustrated articles include 
“The Younger Painters of America,” namely. the members of the Soci- 


our mind, by some 


prose and verse—unconscious concessions, we are 
ard than that 
Burroughs continues 


| ety of American Artists; Mr. Schuyler’s ‘‘ Peter the Great,” ** The New 


York Seventh,” and the ‘* Dominion of Canada.” We must also allude 


| to the full-page portrait engraved by Cole, after a daguerreotype of Poe 


| affairs there. 
| city were regluced twenty-three millions of dollars; 


| to nine and a half millions in 1879. 
| coming East in disgust. 


taken late in life; perhaps no better will ever be made. It serves as a 
frontispiece to the number. 

—A writer on ** The Present Crisis in San Francisco” in the Califor- 
ntan for May draws a depressing picture of the state of public and private 
In 1879, he says, the banking capital and depo-its of the 
loans on mortgages 
fell from twenty-four millions in 1877 to fifteen millions in 1878,land 
Capitalists as weil as capital are 
“No are being undertaken, 
Old ones are winding up or curtailing their business.” Ten banks bave 
failed or been discontinued. y is more abundant than ever for 
loans on positive security, but the slightesi risk frightens it. Real estate 
everywhere is unsalable. There is little or no building. There is an 
army of *‘unemployed ” who ‘‘ parade the streets by hundreds demanding 


ew enterprises 


. 
Money 
r 





‘The 


The hatred of the poor for the well-to-do is intense and 
universal, and is returned in kind and with the interest of fear. ‘* We 
hear of military companies, perhaps regiments, organized and drilling to 
fight for they know not what.” 





work or bread.” 


The causes of this *‘epileptic condition ” 
are, in the writer’s view, far from superficial and obvious. The talk about 
Kearneyism is vague, he thinks; ‘* Kearney is but the exponent of a state 
of public feeling, the outcropping of the ledge that has for years been 
crystallizing beneath the surface.” The notion that if he and a few of his 
followers were quieted agitation would cease, is characterized as shallow 
and mistaken, and those who hold it as forgetful of the fact that the new 
constitution “ proclaims to the world that unlimited freedom of acqui- 
sition is here recognized as an evil, to be curbed by the strong arm of the 
law.” The effect upon capital is natural. Moreover, mining stocks have 
shrunk prodigiously. The Chinese have monopolized ‘all branches of 
labor by which the poor could live.” The railroads have bound commerce 
with bands of iron; and they are by no means the only “ grinding mono- 
poly.” Among the people there is no traditionary conservatism —“ no 
leading citizen of California was born in the State”; there is no feeling of 
State or city pride, no leisure class, a great isolation among the indivi- 
duals of the higher social class, a great indifference to polities and public 
measures, and ** a great difficulty in the formation of public opinion on any 
subject.” To crown all, the press is ignorant and dishonest. The only 
consolation is that the very chaos that reigns is a source of security 
against riot and serious public disturbance, ‘* Who is there to fight 
against 7” asks the writer. Apropos of the press, we have received the 
first number of the American Patriot, bearing date of San Francisco, 
April 15, and having for a motto: ‘ Put none but Americans on Guard— 
George Washington,” which advocates a Know-Nothing party and the 
election of Grant, is very severe upon ‘the infernal hell-hounds whom 
Europe sends to our Sand-lots,” and enquires how long “the United 
States is to continue to be the world’s charnel-house,” 


— By way of popular initiative in the much-talked-of reform in English 
spelling the J/ome Journal adopted last September five simple rules: 1. 
To drop we at the end of words like ‘‘ pedagogue ” where the preceding 
vowel is short, and retain it in those like ‘‘ rogue” where the vowel is 
long. 2. To drop the final e in words like ‘‘ hypocrite ’ 
short vowel, and retain it in words like ** polite.” 
in words like cigarette. 
gramme.” 


* with a preceding 
8. To drop the final fe 


5. To change ph for f in words like ‘‘ alphabet.’ A post- 
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Nation so long ago as June 19, 1873. This phenomenon is the coincidence 
of high pressure with high temperature. It is becoming well known that 
every ten years occurs a period of a year or two during which few or no 
spots are observed upon the sun, and that these years are characterized 
by higher pressure and less frequent rain. The article states that ‘this 
condition of excessive pressure lasted not less than two years in the Indian 
region, having set in between May and August, 1876, and continued to 
between May and August, 1878, after which the pressure was as persis- 
tently below the average as it had exceeded it during the period in ques- 
tion. It ineluded two years of serious failure of the rains. This condi- 
tion of excessive pressure prevailed over not only the Indo-Malayan re- 
gion but also the greater part if not the whole of Asia, probably the 
whole of Australia, and the South Indian Ocean.” Now, that the efface- 
ment from the sun’s disc of dark spots should produce increase of solar 


| radiation, and consequently of heat, is natural : and that this increase of 


heat should enlarge the capagity of the atmosphere for moisture, and 
therefore hinder precipitation, is also obvious. But that the same cause 
should increase the pressure measured by the barometer is a surprise to 
those who have made the mistake of assuming that a high thermometer 
produces a low pressure. And the scope of these observations is as wide 
as is the theory which they corroborate (the theory stated in No. 416 
of the Nufion), for the continent of Asia comprises the bulk of the land 
part of the globe, so that, since observations taken on shipboard are 
worse than worthless as data for general comparison, what is true of Asia 
may be attributed to the whole world. Attention is thus called to the 


| combination of high thermometer with high barometer as something as 


| 


universal as unexpected. But it need not have been unexpected. The 
reason why heat usually coincides with low pressure throughout the for- 
ward half of cyclonic areas is one which is very limited in both time and 
place. The heat and lightness are symptomatic of an ascending cur- 
rent caused by a corresponding descending current not far off, in which 
both temperature and pressure reverse those of the cyclone and so com- 
pletely compensate for them that the entire group has no effect upon the 
world-average; a cyclone is narrow in proportion to its intensity. being 
often occasioned by a conical mountain or circular island, and may there- 


| fore be discarded from wide investigations. Yet its brevity makes it easy 


script added ** no change in proper names,” British prejudice in favor of | 


Cholmondeley being respected, perhaps. The issue of April 14 chronicles 
the success of the experiment. No one “from Maine to California,” it 
says, bas written to ‘‘stop my paper” or ‘‘stop that new spelling.” 
Indeed, Prof. C. H. Hitchcock writes, ‘* I have cut out the ome Journal's 
rules and keep them by me with the purpose of following them in all 
communications which I write,” and a page of the number is devoted to 
a broadside of commendation more or less thoroughgoing, and sugges 
tions of further changes from different educators of prominence; Western 
professors generally evincing enthusiasm, we observe, and a more guard- 
ed approval coming from Eastern colleges. The tone of the latter is illus- 
trated by the note from Dr. Holmes, who promises to fall into line ‘* when 
the London 7imes gives in.” 
of ‘Ideals Made Real,’ urges the reform as an aid to the spread of intelli- 
gence in the masses. Dr. S. Wells Williams, Professor of Chinese at 
Yale, argues that an improved orthography will aid ‘ millions on millions 
of Asiatics who are now learning the language, and are to learn it in the 
future, as the storehouse of the best literature in every branch of human 
knowledge which they can reach”; and various men of weight dwell 
upon the economy of time and money that will ensue. Some one has 
salculuted that the silent letters cost the country annually more than the 
interest on the national debt; but in these economic questions it may be 
said that no money is lost till the calculation is made. The longest let- 
ter is from President Barnard, of Columbia, written with extreme atten- 
tion to phonetic spelling, the effect of which will be to recall Yellowplush 
to the flippant. The evil possibilities of English orthography are shown 
by twenty-two different ways of spelling ‘‘ The Home Journal” justified 
by existing idiosyncrasies. But the objection to every editor laying 
down rules of his own for the reformed orthography seems to us so irre- 
sistible that we are amazed that none of the Hume Journal's correspon- 
dents pointed it out. 


—In a long article in Nature of March 18, 1880, entitled ** The Baro- 
metric See-saw between Russia and India in the Sun. spot Cycle,” a certain 
phenomenon is still regarded as mysterious which was explained in the 


m , ; | cold raises the barometer. 
4. To drop the final me in words like ‘ pro- | 


to observe, and accounts for the prevalence of the false hypothesis that 
The reverse is the fact, as was stated and ex- 
plained in these columns, as above said, seven years ago. 


—We wili repeat the part that applies. The total weight of the 


_ earth’s atmosphere is always the same; and therefore the aggregate of 


all barometric records would be equally invariable if the barometer were, 
what its name indicates, a measurer of weight simply; but the fact is 
that it measures also another phenomenon utterly different from weight, 
viz , the tension or elasticity of the air; and this last factor is not at al! 


| invariable, for it conforms sensitively to the solar radiation, increasing 
| while radiation increases—7, ¢., while the increase of temperature is gain- 


| temperature slackens in velocity. 


Professor Raymond, of Williams, author | 


ing in velocity as well as in amount—diminishing as soon as the increase of 
It is, therefore, only as concerns a loca! 
disturbance that the thirty-inch column of mercury is a weight-measurer 
(barometer); for wider observation it ought rather to be called a tension- 
measurer (tathometer ?), or even a prophetic thermometer, since the most 
rapid increase of heat precedes the greatest amount of heat; hence, the 


| familiar forenoon barometric maximum, and hence, also, the reason that 


the decennial excess of pressure coincides with the causative period of sun- 
spot minimum, rather than with the period of excessive heat, which lags 


| behind the same minimum because time is required for this excess to pro- 


duce its effects upon the absorbent portion of the earth’s surface, which 
is also its largest portion. The reasons for the apparent ‘‘ see-saw” at 
St. Petersburg (and also in France, as mentioned in a supplementary 
note), which forms the eaption of the article in Nature, were given in the 
Nation for December 26, 1872. 


—The April number of Le Livre gives the total proceeds of the 
sale of the first part of the Comte de Béhague’s library as $126,912 
(the second part began to be sold on Monday the 19th inst.) The high- 
est price obtained for any single volume was $3,520, a rere Elzevir 
of 1651, bound by Travtz-Bauzonnet. Mention is made, in the Notes, of 
a newly-patented adjustable pasteboard envelope for books, bound or un- 
bound, which one desires to read out of doors or while journeying. This 


contrivance may be had of M. C.-E. Mare, rue de l’Echiquier. The most 
interesting announcement, however, is that a photographie atelier has 
just been installed in the National Library as a permanent adjunct of the 
institution. Its occupation will consist in reproducing unique works now 
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withheld from general circulation and liable to injury even from careful 
use. 
(clichés) will be destroyed. None of the impressions will be for sale, but 
a few éprenves may be sent to provincial libraries or museums. If the 
French were more accustomed to international co-operation in such mat- 
ters, we are sure a more generous policy would have been initiated. All 
the great libraries of the world would be glad to contribute to the sup- 
port of the atelier in return for the privilege of sharing in the reproduc- 
tions. Besides, what an opportunity is now afforded for that  inter- 
national cataloguing by title-page fac-similes proposed by Mr. Henry 
Stevens. Some of our libraries have found their account in having bind- 
eries of their own as a part of their regular service. The photographer, 
we are sure, will not long be thought dispensable. One of his functions 
might be the furnishing of negatives of portraits, maps, ete., from works 
not easily accessible, and of course at the expense of the applicant. 


—A Pesth correspondent of the Deutsches Montagsblatt has had a 
glimpse at Kossuth’s memoirs, which were to have appeared in April, but 
which may not now come out till June. They are to be published in 
Hungarian, German, and English ; and the translations, especially the 
German, are the cause of the delay. When it became known that the 
author had permitted himself to speak of the reigning family in highly 
uncomplimentary terms, the German publisher was given to understand 
that if the work appeared as written its circulation would be forbidden. 
In consequence of this a thorough revision was necessary. Except to 
the writer’s countrymen and to students of European diplomacy the me- 


} 
| 
! 


Unhappily the number of copies will be limited, and the plates | 


| fant, but exceedingly painful to the sensitive ear.” 


moirs seem to offer little of interest, for they do not deal with the period | 


of Kossuth’s practical activity, but only with his years of exile and con- 
spiracy, beginning with 1859. The first vohime describes the doings of 
the Hungarian exiles before the peace of Villa Franca, narrating in de- 
tail the author’s intercourse with Prince Napoleon and the late Emperor, 
and the steps taken to prepare a rising in Hungary while the Austrians 
were busy in Italy, the fear of which, as is well known, was the cause of 
the readiness with which Francis Joseph accepted the French terms of 
peace. The second volume is devoted to the events which occurred be- 


| ness of touch ? 


tween the peace and the meeting of the Hungarian parliament in 1861, | ee ge 5: : ; sg 
| between an ‘‘affricative ” like pf and a true aspirate like p’h is explained 


especially to an abortive treaty between the exiles and Cavour. The 
third volume is concerned with the Eastern Question, and is said to con- 
tain some interesting disclosures about the Crimean war. 


—In a leading article of the Rassegna Settimanale, for March 28, 
we find the following picture of the present condition of parliamentary 
government in Italy. Referring to the two political parties, it says: 


“The country is beginning to put little faith in either, and, what is 
worse, in the very institutions themselves, of which it will judge by their 
fruits. It does not feel that it is really represented by the Government, 
in its strength any more than in the consciousness of its wants; it does 
not feel itself guided or supported; knowing its own malady, it sees no 
one in the Government (and we say government in the broadest sense of 
the word) who can point out the efficacious remedy; it sees a confused 
parliamentary scrimmage consisting either in the clashing of sordid per- 
sonal interests or in empty contests that have nothing to do with the reality 
of things, and that lose themselves in pedantic futilities passing under 
the name of political questions. And outside of all this is the desolating 
reality of local misgovernment; the collapse of all the better elements of 
the bureaucratic machine; the growth of parliamentarism with all its fol- 
lowing of patronage and corruption; the neglect of the nation’s most vital 
public interests, which are deferred to foolish personal or party questions; 
the oppression of class by class; the squandering of the patrimony of the 
poor; the disproportion of taxes bearing upon the less well-to-do classes; 
the inequality, in fact, of the various ranks of citizens before the law and 
justice; the increase of crime; the absence of protection to women and 
children in mines and workshops ; and the crowds of peasants driven to 
distant lands by usury and oppression. Such is the sad reality which the 
country presents to our gaze; but the great political parties and Italian 
statesmen have something else to do than to occupy themselves with such 
questions at present.” 








SAYCE ON THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE.* 

ROFESSOR SAYCE is most widely and favorably known as an Assy- 
rian scholar, being ranked by common consent among the foremost 

of those who are devoting themselves to the study of the cuneiform writ- 
ing and the languages and literatures recorded in it. But his interests 
and sympathies are limited to no single department of philology; he is a 
frequent and acceptable correspondent of the leading English literary 
journals; his name is prominent on the list of friends of the spelling 





___* ‘Introduction to the Science of Language. By A. H. Sayce, Deputy Professor of 
Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford.’ In two volumes. Crown &vo, 
Fig eat, 421. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. ; New York: Scribner & Welford 





reform, and he occupies the chair of comparative philology at Oxford dur- 
ing the absorption of Prof. Max Miller in the task of editing and pub 

lishing translations of the ‘Sacred Books of the East.’ He has already 
produced (in 1874) a brief treatise on linguistics, entitled * Principles of 
Comparative Philology’; the present isa much more ambiticus work, of 
over 800 octavo pages. Coming as this does afterso many predecessors, of 
more or less merit, we are entitled to expect a good deal from it. Twenty 
or thirty years ago any one of wide reading and some pretension to learn- 
ing might have felt justified in stringing together his loose observations 
on language for the benefit of persons less instructed; now that can no 
longer be tolerated: we r&quire clearness and consistency of views, dis- 
tinctness of statement, coherence of argument, and absence of fantastic 
and futile explanations of familiar facts, as well as additions to know- 
ledge on the various subjects treated. 

One cannot, however, turn over Mr. Sayce’s volumes even in the most 
cursory manner without lighting here and there upon sentences or para- 
graphs which seem to disregard all these reasonable requirements, and 
which provoke a smile, if nothing worse. Thus, for example, in the chap- 
teron ** Phonology and Sematology ” (i. 226-263) we are told that when au- 
dible vibrations succeed one another at irregular intervals ** we have what 
is called a noise—a source of constant delight to the savage and the in- 
Again: ‘It needs 
but a short experience to discover the numberless varieties of voice that 
may exist, and it is not uncommon for a blind man by this means not 
only to distinguish the age and sex of those he meets, but even to recog- 
nize his friends.” Are we all blind, then? or has the author dimly foat- 
ing before his mind what he has heard or read of the blind man’s acute- 
Pitch, we are told, may be detected even in a whispered 
vowel; any one can readily convince himself of the coutrary. The o in 
fa her is called * obscure,” and said to constrain the position of the 
tongue more than any other vowel; though it is almost immediately 
added that ¢and uv require a stronger effort of articulation. A vowel is 
thus lucidly defined: it ** is the quality or timbre of voice as modified by 
the tongue and lips, and consists of the forms assumed by the vibrating 
air as it passes through the windpipe and voeal chords.” The difference 
to be that in the former a spirant is preceded by an explosive, while in 
the latter the spirant follows the explosive (i. 270)! ‘‘If we try to con- 
verse while walking uphill we shall find that the nasals are longest 
heard.” On one page ‘‘ the laws of phonology are as undeviating in their 
action as the laws of physical science ”; on another, the occurrence of pho- 
netic changes ‘*is more or less sporadic and arbitrary—that is to say, they 
may act upon one word and not upon its neighbor.” The phonograph 
is highly praised as having ‘‘contributed some facts ef importance to 
phonetie science; thus, we find that all sounds may be reproduced back- 
wards by simply beginning with the last forms indented on the tin-foil, 
soctability, for examp'e, becoming ytilibaishos "—and, we may add, ab 
becoming 6a; all honor to the phonograph! Silly ‘is simply the Ger- 
man se/ig, ‘blessed,’ and such is still its meaning in Spenser's s/l/y 
sheep”—and this blundering discovery, which might have been cor- 
rected out of any dictionary, is regarded by the author with so much 
complacency that he repeats it in two or three other places. 

We have plucked these flowers, in passing, from a single bed, and 
there are a plenty more like them for others to gather. In the next lo- 
cality the varying pesition of the genitive—before its governing noun in 
Aryan, after it in Semitice—is thus accounted for: ‘* The Aryan, the in- 
ventor of induction and the scientific method, fixes his first attention on 
the phenomenon and traces it up to its source; the Semite, on the other 
hand, makes the first cause his starting point, and derives therefrom with 
easy assurance all the varying phenomena that surround him.” With 
equally startling profundity, the absence of compound words in Semitic 
is traced to the fact that “‘ with the Semite the universe is an undivided 
whole, not a compound resolvable into its parts” (ii. 176). But the dis- 
tinction of the ego and nen-ego is our author’s favorite metaphysical cri- 
terion in language, and is applied by him to explain a great variety of 
things. Thus, grammatical gender arises because * the primitive Aryan 
had not yet distinguished the object thought of from the subject that 
thought of it,” and so endowed the universe with his own sexuality 
(i. 406). It would seem, however, to follow from this that by the he- 
Aryan everything should have been regarded as masculine, and by the 
she-Aryan as feminine; if he, for example, used both genders, he must 
have recognized at least two subjects, himself and his wife. Further, 
he added a neuter gender to his masculine and feminine when he ‘awoke 
to the consciousness that he was essentially different from the objects 
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and some other races,” who remained contented with only two genders, 


never gained such consciousness, and also that it bas been lost by the mo- | 
. . . | 
An additional result was the formation of the passive 


dern Frenchman, 
voice, and of a nominative to the first personal pronoun (both of which, 
as it happens, the Semites have also perversely acquired); for ego is far 
later than me, and marks the epoeh when the ‘‘me” became an ‘I.” 
As if the recognition of individuality were any less involved in me than 
in 7? Yet further, the conception of duality is attained by means of the 
mind’s coming ‘** to distinguish between itself and that which is outside 
itself; to realize, in fact, that it bas an individual existence distinct from 
that of some one else”; whence the priority (in our autior’s opinion) of 


about him [and his wife]”; whence we must conclude that the ‘‘ Semites | 


| 


transformation of the former of these modes of expression into the latter 
lies the whole historical development of speech. But Mr. Sayce proceeds 
immediately to draw the inference that ‘‘ language begins with sentences, 
not with single words”; and he adds that ‘‘ the latter exist only for the 


, . , 
_ lexicographer, and even the lexicographer has to turn them into senten- 


ces by affixing a definition if he would render them intelligible.” Ty 


_ appears, then, for example, that a/e is the fiction of a dictionary-maker: 


the dual number everywhere to the plural, and the circumstance that | 


sone races can count two but not three. Once more, the Romans said 
curro, Without a distinet expression of the personal actor, such as is made 
in our Jam running, because they had no clear idea of any distinction be- 
tween themselves and the objects around them (i. 122); and yet they had 
three genders! 

It is needless to point out how empty, as well as confused, all this is 


but ‘*a-l-e, malt liquor” is a sentence, and intelligible! And on the next 
page we are told that to break up asentence like don’t do that into the four 
words d»-not-do-that is grammarian’s work, and analogous to analyzing a 
word into the several sounds that compose it; that is, we may add, to take 
an arrow apart into shaft and plume and flint-head is, as regards the history 
of the implement, a process of the same character as analyzing the flint 
into its chemical constituents, The illustration, moreover, would seem 
to show that our author does not regard sentences as having even yet 
really fallen apart into words, He talks elsewhere of ‘‘ sentence-words,” 
a conveniently indefinite compromise, and ventures only to assert (ii. 13) 
that in primitive language they were at least dissyllabic; so that their 


, dissection into words cannot have been a very fertile process of produc- 


The modern philosopher, not the primitive man, is the one to feel embar- | 


rassed about the distinction of himself from the universe. 
the expression of the homely common-sense of mankind, not of the abso- 
lute verity of things. Every act of nomenclature, from the beginning 
down, implies a recognition of the actuality and separateness of exist- 
ences. Even a dog over a bone has an apprehension of mewm and tuum 
clear enough to found at least a dual number on, if not also an J and 
thou. The mule, when he lets fly his heels, manages always to hit some 
fellow-being, and is said by those who know him best to betray a mali- 
cious enjoyment of the difference of kicker and kickee. That the language- 
makers did not realize all that was involved in the distinction of subject 
and object is true enough, but neither do the language-users now. The 
plain man, of every race, doubts the multiplicity of beings just as little 
as he doubts his own being; the developed sage attains to an appre- 
hension of duality by discovering that the whole external universe is 
only a reflection in the mirror of self; and when he comes to perceive that 
he has no assurance of any reality in the object of this reflection, he has 
thrown off the shackles of numbers and persons, and ‘is ready for his 
nirvana. So long, however, as he lingers in existence, he has to submit 
to say we and you and they ; the common-sense of humanity as embodied 
in language is too strong for him to resist. 

The most peculiar and conspicuous doctrine put forward in this work 
by Professor Sayce, perhaps, is that of the primitiveness of the sentence 
as distinguished from the word: the initial germs of speech, he asserts, 
were sentences; a sentence is not everywhere made up by putting words 
together, but words are the disjee‘a membra of sentences that have gone 
to pieces. Not that he holds the doctrine clearly and consistently, 
making it the basis of his history of language; that is not his way: he 
rather puts it forward persistently, every here and there, denouncing at 
the same time the opposing view, of the originality of roots, now prevail- 
imgly held by students of language. And then in other passages he seems 
to be himself a pronounced radicarian: he declares that roots are the bar- 
rier beyond which lies inarticulate speech, regards words as derived from 
radicals, holds it to be true that articulate language begins with roots, 
calls it a primary law that language is based on roots, believes roots the 
best representatives we can obtain of the vocabulary of primitive man, 
and so on; even the Hindu grammarians (from whomehe most erroneously 
conceives the doctrine of roots to be servilely borrowed) could hardly go 
further than this. Indeed, we have found it wholly impossible to arrive 
at any distinct understanding of what he really believes: what, to his mind, 
is the difference between a root, a word, and a sentence. When treating 
of the origin of language out of gestures and imitative and exclamatory 
utterances, he points out (i. 111) that thus ‘in course of time a collection 
of words would be formed, each of which represented what we now call a 
sentence.” This is precisely the true view; the first speech-products of 
men were the equivalents of the later sentences, because they were used to 


signify what we pow signify more completely by sentences; but they were | 


words, because they were unitary utterances, not divisible into parts of 
which one could be used alone to intimate one thing and another to inti- 
mate another; and they were roots, because they contained no expression of 
grammatical relation—for that, although Mr. Sayce cannot be made to see 
it, is all that is meant by aroot. They were sentences in the same way as a 
clap of the hands or the exclamation /7/ is a sentence, and a gesture of 
beckoning is another; for these mean ‘I want you to pay attention to 


> 


me,’ and ‘I want you to come straight here’; but between and in the 
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tion. As he holds that roots also were in general dissyllabic, the question 
comes up again what he can possibly mean by root and word and sen- 
tence-word and sentence. If he had ever asked himself that question 
and answered it, he would hardly be able to maintain (as he does in sun- 
dry places: e.g., ii. 216) that the polysynthetic American-Indian sentence 
is the nearest surviving approach to the structure of primitive speech. 

We will only add further, as having a possible bearing on this doctrine, 
that our author has discovered, he does not tell us how, a most important 
fact in the history of language: it ‘‘ was not created until the several 
types of race had been fully fixed and determined,” and man ‘‘ had passed 
from the merely gregarious stage of existence into that of settled com- 
munities” (ii, 318-324). He holds (apparently following Miller) that the 
earth had become pretty fully peopled with mutes, when at last, the ful- 
ness of time being come, perhaps at a given signal, they all began to 
speak, in “dialects,” and the dialects began to combine into languages. 
Perhaps, as they had been holding in so long, it was natural that they 
should burst out into sentences—a fully-equipped Minerva starting at 
once from each brain. 

We have done this work no injustice as a whole by the extracts we 
have made from it. It is all of a piece. If its mutually hostile half- 
views were allowed to cancel one another, its whole foundation of linguis- 
tic philosophy would drop out from under it. We know not where to 
point out in it any doctrine that is clearly apprehended, distinctly put 
forth, and consistently maintained. Such a work stands in no definable 
relation to a science of language, even as ‘ introduction.” 

The index, for which the author acknowledges his indebtedness to a 
*prentice hand, is made without the faintest conception of what an index 
should be, and is unusable for any good purpose. 


DOBSON’S VIGNETTES IN RHYME.* 


\ R. DOBSON has made up this American edition of his verses mainly 
41k from his ‘ Vignettes in Rhyme,’ published in 1878, and his ‘ Proverbs 
in Porcelain,’ which appeared three years ago. They are, most of them, 
still fresh in the memory of those who then made their acquaintance—for 
to know Mr. Dobson’s verses is to be impressed by their quality—but an 
American volume will undoubtedly introduce him to many new admirers. 
The book is dedicated to Dr. Holmes, ‘‘a couple of words” from whom 
once mace the author ‘‘ very proud and happy,” and is prefaced with an 
introduction by Mr. Stedman, which, we should think, would have a 
similar effect. This latter is very prettily written, and the attentive 
reader will find it considerably more than a graceful literary compliment 
full of tact and courtesy—if not a close or comprehensive criticism, at 
least a suggestive characterization with which as a guide no person of 
perception can gowrong. Mr. Dobson, indeed, is a very plain case; it is 
impossible not to recognize his qualities readily, and they are so distinct 
that, if Mr. Stedman be exact in saying that ‘‘it is hard to define his 
limitations, for he has not yet gone beyond them,” it is still possible to 
divine what these must be. It is perhaps Mr. Dobson’s chief merit that 
he carefully avoids demonstration of them. 

In this respect he is, in fact, almost unique among those of his con- 
temporaries who write English verse. He is his own academy, as it were, 
and subscribes as carefully to the canons which he has apparently accepted 


*‘ Vignettes in Rhyme, and Other Verses. By Austin Dobscn.’ New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 1880. 
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for himself as if these were imposed by some high court of literature of 
recognized authority. The lack of any such tribunal in literary matters, 
or. which is much the same thing, the absence of an educated and _ fas- 
tidious public opinion, has been a subject of congratulation rather than 
regret to many Anglo-Saxon writers. 
in England,” said Macaulay, speaking of the whimsical length to which 
separating the romance and the philosophy of history had been carried in 
France —that is to say, let them manage themselves. And whatever the 
effect upon English prose of allowing it to take care of itself, it has gene- 
rally been adinitted that English poetry would never have been the noble, 
the unrivalled, thing it is if the genius which has produced it were not 
allowed, as the most insistent advocate of academic influence puts it, 
‘‘entire independence of all authority, prescription, and routine—the 
fullest room to expand as it will.” At the same time, when we happen 
upon an English poet who, in spite of the extreme tolerance exercised by 
his public towards the freaks and extravagances not only of genius but 
of the most moderate talent, exhibits the reserve, the measure, the order 
which are in general the product of exterior influences, there are few of 
us probably who do not greet them with equal satisfaction and surprise. 
Mr. Dobson’s verse is of this sort, and it not only in itself displays a fine 
regard for form, but discloses in him a mental attitude that at once be- 
speaks confidence in its sanity and intelligence. One feels sure that he 
will attempt nothing he cannot do well, and has a sense of security like 
that stimulated by the performance of a very skilful pianist. It is this, 
perhaps, that mainly distinguishes him from the various versifiers with 
whom it has been usual to associate him. You may be certain before- 
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characteristics can. As to the workmanship in which these qualities are 
disclosed, it follows naturally that it is of an instinetive propriety, and 
that between the form and the thought there is that interdependence con- 
cerning which no laws can be laid down and no instructions given, but 
which is always quite as unmistakable as if it were more definite and not 
the less delightful for being in a sort impalpable. That deft touch be- 
neath which the object or the idea seems to unfold and expand of itself, 
Mr. Dobson was born to; indeed, if we were to indicate the most indi- 
vidual trait of his handiwork, his technique, we should point to the 
admirable combination of ease and elaboration in virtue of which his 
verse seems to have been conceived as it was written. For the technical 


| erudition which it displays, and which it nevertheless carries with a grace 


that Mr. Dobson can be called other than distinctly a minor poet. 
deed, the traits which are noticeable in him involve this inevitably. 


hand of being interested in whatever he writes to a degree not quite | 
one, it may almost be said, can do a thing as well as Mr. Dobson does 


attainable in the instances, say, of Mr. Gosse or Mr. Locker. Indeed it 
is this superiority which entitles him to consideration among indisputably 
greater poets than himself—poets of passion like Mr. Swinburne, or of 
exalted sentiment like Mrs. Browning. 
him either so uncertain about the one thing it behoves him to do with his 
might as to divide his force between poetry and wall-paper designs like 
Mr. Morris, or poetry and painting like Mr. Rossetti. And the cause of 


It is quite impossible to fancy | 


this impression is undoubtedly the strict obedience which his effort pays | 


to his genius. His work is as natural an outgrowth as that of Lamb. 
This is perhaps the more remarkable in view of the range and flexi- 
bility of his expression; it is rarely that facility of workmanship fails to 
lead a clever man beyond the just confines of his appointed work. But 
Mr. Dobson is rendered impervious to temptation of this sort by the sin- 
cere and loving respect he has for his real function. This, we take it, is 
to dignify as well as decorate the trifles light as air which a delicate and 
poetic sensibility discerns in what to grosser perceptions is paltry or 
prosaic. As one remembers how the Syracusan artist from generation to 
generation rested content with minute and scarcely visible variations in 
refining upon a numismatic design centuries old, it is possible to see how 
distinct this is from dilettanteism, and how genuine a thing fastidiousness 
in fine-art may be, 
* All passes. Art alone 
Enduring stays to us ; 


The Bust outlasts the throne, 
The Coin, Tiberius,” 


Mr. Dobson sings in imitation of Gautier; and if the fine-art of the Vic- 
torian age should prove enduring, it will owe its permanence in due pro- 
portion to such unaffected daintiness as Mr. Dobson’s as well as to the 
monuments of greater masters. How unaffected and simple this easily 
satirized quality may be, a score of poems in this volume testify. They 
are all pervaded by a freshness that is almost breezy. In none of them 
do we meet anything that touches sentimentality; indeed, in this respect 
they have an almost tonic property. The things that strike him as {fit 
subjects for his caressing elaboration are common characters, ordinary 
incidents, homely dramas, a love-letter, a lovers’ quarrel, a beloved 
curé’s morning walk down his village street, ‘An Old Fish-pond,” “ At 
the Convent Gate,” “My Landlady,” ‘* Before Sedan,” and so on; not 
unlike the subjects that Thackeray’s nice sense of the literary proprieties 
celebrated in his ‘ Ballads.’ To his keen scent for the aroma of old-fash- 
ioned elegance with the result of an exquisite rehabilitation, as it were, of 
eighteenth-century courtliness and quaintness Mr. Stedman has called 
attention in his introduction, having evident sympathy for “a feeling 
of to-day that dallies with the fragments of the past,” as he puts it. And 
the reader will find a pretty and real consistency between the genuine 
feeling with which such pure matters of taste as bric-A-brac and toilets 
are treated, and the taste on the other hand which elevates the treatment 
of more homely themes; it indicates a poise of mind and a just balance 
of artistic temperament better, perhaps, than any other of Mr. Dobson's 


unknown to pedantry, we confess to an unprofessional disregard. It is 
pleasant to see ‘‘a fine poet at play,” as Mr. Stedman says; but his re- 
mark that for Mr. Dobson’s popularization of old French stanzaic and 
rhythmie forms he is not ‘sure whether to thank kim or to condole with 
him,” is a qualification with which we quite agree. In general it is not a 
poet’s ‘experiments ” that we like best in his work; however suecessful 
they may be, one reflects that a good deal of poetic force is expended in 
refitting the foreign garb, and that we can afford to lose none of it if the 
poet be really competent for the task. 

Nothing in what we have said, it should be borne in mind, implies 
In- 
He 
has not only ‘‘ not yet gone beyond his limitations,” but the adaptedness 
of his work to his genius and, as we say, his uncompelled restriction of 
himself, are so evident that the natural induction is trustworthy; no 


the ‘‘thing” he has spontaneously chosen, and do so well anything 
else. Upon the plane next above that of his poetry a whirl of emo- 
tions, a drama of ideas, is going on of which he takes no note. It would 
be difficult to imagine Burns writing vers de socict’, Thackeray's bal- 
lads are excellent, not only in humor and sentiment, but in skill and 
fancy; but there is something amateurish and playful about them, as if 
even the gravest were not quite serious intellectually. Mr. Dobson is par 
execllence the writer of vers de société ; Thackeray would cheerfully have 
‘*knocked under” to him; and better, probably, than another he appre- 
ciates that for his dainty Muse heroics of any kind are unmeet offerings. 
‘*Marrow ” and “ pith” and ** significance * are unfamiliar terms in the 
domain over which she presides, as they are the unfailing elements of 
great poetry—so unfailing that many English-speaking people, at all 
events, are accustomed to measure a// poetry by their presence or absence, 
real or fancied. To demonstrate that there is such a thing as minor 
poetry, that it has to do with very real and genuine, if not very profound 
or passionate, emotions, and that its art has possibilities of exquisiteness 
as truly inartificial as the grand style itself, and to do this as blithely and 
winningly as Mr. Dobson does it, is a service which we are inclined to re- 
gard as just now a substantial one—quite as substantial as the populariza- 
tion of exotie versification. 





FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL ESSAYs.* 

M R. FREEMAN is the historian of continuity in history. He has 
made it his business for years to teach that there is unity in all his- 
tory, that every age is connected with all ages before it by an uninter- 
rupted line of filiation. This lesson he has taught so well that it will 
never need to be taught again; and if we look back twenty years to the 
manner in which history was regarded before he began to be listened to, 
we must confess that probably no writer has ever worked so great a 
change as he in the historical theories of a generation. The theory of 
catac’ysms in history will probably never again regain its old influence. 

And nevertheless one cannot but think that, like all ardent reformers, 
he has pushed his theory to an extreme. Cataclysms in geology were dis- 


| posed of by Sir Charles Lyell; but, nevertheless, we are told that the 


| history. 


theory of gradual changes is found not to work in all points. Just so in 
Nobody will ever again pretend that English history—as a dif. 
ferent thing from An2zlo Saxon history—begins with the Norman Con- 
quest. So far we all accept Mr. Freeman’s teachings; but very few have 
been willing to go with him to the point of utterly discarding the 
term Anglo Saxon, as if the Norman Conquest were no more of an epoch 
than the Revolution of 1688, Again, take the assertion that ancient and 


* ‘Historical Essays By Edward A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. and LL.D., late 
fellow of Trinity College. Oxford ; honorary member of the Imperial University of St 
Petersburg.’ Third series. Svo, pp. 476. London and New York: Macmillan & Co 
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it is very true, as 
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modern history only form at bottom one sequence ; 
shown on page 240 of these essays, that any particular date we may se- 


lect to divide these periods must be arbitrary and misleading; but, after 
ali, how every other ground of distinction fades into insignificance by 
the side of that fact which is the most fundamental one of modern history 


—Christianity; or that other most fundamental one of medieval history 
—the unity of the Church. The Byzantine Empire, with Byzantine civi- 
lization, was a piece of antiquity projected down into modern times; but, 
being Christian, it was not a piece of pure antiquity. Mr. Freeman 
says,in his graphic way: ‘‘ The knights who fought at Wakefield and 
Towton might, if they had pleased, have fought, like the Warangians, 
two centuries and a half earlier, for the throne of Constantine and Au- 
gustus.” But why would they have fought? For their common Chris- 
tianity. In virtue of this, they belonged alike to the fifteenth century. 
The knights of Wakefield and Towton would not have fought for the 
throne of Constantine and Augustus—*: What was Hecuba to them or they 
to Hecuba?”—nor for the administrative system and theory of empire that 
had come down from old Rome; but for the cross of Christ and the charch 
of St. Sophia, in virtue of which the Constantinopolitans were as much 
moderns as themselves. So with that most remarkable and significant 
example of continuity in history, the Roman Empire; it was not, after 
all, the Roman Empire of Augustus and Trajan, it was the Holy Roman 
Empire, and in that word there lies a world of difference. 

This disposition to overestimate the unity of history is well illustrated 
on page 296, where Mr. Freeman protests, in its name, against the de- 
struction of the medieval tower at the Propylwa of Athens, in the inte- 
rest of classical associations—this tower ** proclaimed to all men,” he 
says, ‘that Athens was not wiped out of the history of mankind when 
she yielded to Philip or to Antipatros.” Mr. Finlay has done a good 
work in teaching us this trath, and Mr. Freeman in emphasizing it; but, 
after all, are not the two hundred and fifty years from Solon to Demos- 
thenes worth all the rest of Athenian history? What history is worth to 
us is found in just that year or act or character or century in which a na- 
tion or a man does something which mankind does not suffer to be for- 
gotten. As to this particular case of the destruction of the medixval 
tower, we express no opinion; but we are very sure that all the real 
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with the Greek lands as a part of Southeastern Europe.” The first group 


contains four essays, the second five. They are not all reprinted just as 
they first appeared. Nothing is more characteristic of Mr. Freeman’s me- 
thod than the way in which he has revised, rewritten, and combined these 
essays—however recent in composition—in order to adapt them to changed 
times. The essay on ‘* Race and Language ” is made up of two articles 
from the Contemporary and Fortnightly Reviews; that on ** Medieval 
and Modern Greece ” of three articles from the Edinburgh, National, and 
British Reviews. ‘* There was,” he says, ‘* necessarily a great deal of re. 
petition and a great deal of temporary matier. On the other hand, each 
essay contained some matter which I looked on as worth preserving. 
‘ Purely temporary matter I have tried to get rid of; but tie his- 
tory of the year 1873 is not necessarily temporary matter, any more than 
the history of any earlier year ””—a good remark. 

One of the most striking passages in the book is in the essay upon 
‘* The Byzantine Empire,” where, after noting the familiar fact that the 
Roman Empire had no fixed rule of succession, Mr. Freeman undertakes 
to show why it could not have one. We do not feel sure that his explana- 
tion is correct, but it is well worth citing: ‘‘ As late as the legislation of 
Justinian the legal theory still was that the Roman people, by a special act 
in each case, transferred to each succeeding emperor the powers which 
were inherent in the people itself. With such a theory as this there could 
be no legal hereditary succession. There could not even be any regular 
law of election; for election supposes a recognized office to which some- 
body or other must be chosen; it does not apply to an extraordinary office 
created in each case by a special legislative act ” (p. 263). We are inclined 
to think that the reason why there could be no fixed rule of succession 
is not to be found in the fact that there was ‘‘ no recognized office "—the 
prevailing theory as to the Roman Empire regards it as a definite change 
in the constitution, the establishment of a new magistracy with more ex- 
alted powers—but in the fact that this new office was a tyranny, in the 
Greek sense of the term. A republican magistracy has a rule of clec- 
tion; a monarchy, with roots in the past, has a safe rule of hereditary 
succession; but a government founded by force is upheld only by force, 


/ and at any moment it is at the mercy of the strongest. 


dukes of Athens in history can be well spared for Shakspere’s fictitious | 


one. 


and we are glad enough, however we may take exceptions to the over- 
straining of the theory, to have so excellent a connecting link between 
ancient and modern history, so eloquent a teacher of the unity of history, 
as this book. For that is its special purpose. 
treated of modern, or rather the later medieval, history; the second went 
back to classical times; the present series, we read in the preface, “ is 
meant to illustrate some periods of history which lie between the periods 
which were illustrated in the two earlier series.” And peraaps in no por- 
tion of his varied labors has he touched upon points so generally unfami- 
liar as in this volume. Almost every one of these essays opened, when 
it first appeared, a view which was on the whole novel and almost para- 
doxical to the reading public. It is not that the facts and points of view 
were in themselves new, but they were new to his readers—nay, new to 
students of history as a class, whose attention had for the most part been 
confined to classical antiquity and the nations of Western Europe. 
When, therefore, Mr. Freeman began to talk of the Illyrian emperors 
and the Byzantine Empire, it came as a new revelation to readers of Gib- 
bon that there was anything worth studying and admiring in those de- 
generate times. The articles upon Treves, Ravenna, Palermo, and the 
Southern Slavs had very much the same novelty and surprise. 

The articles in this volume fall into two groups—Mr. Freeman says 
three, but the third group consists of only two essays, and two do not 
make a group anywhere but in a college-yard; we prefer, therefore, to 
regard the two Sicilian essays as additions. They are as interesting and 
suggestive as any ; intended, he says, to insist ‘‘on the true historic cha- 
racter of Sicily, first, as what its geographical position made it—the 
general meeting place of all the nations round the Mediterranean; 
secondly, as, in its later shape, one of the states which were carved 
out of-the Eastern Roman Empire. The history of Sicily is wholly mis- 
understood if it is taken, as it often is, for merely part of the history of 
Italy” (p. vi.) Nothing in this volume is better worth reading than the 
essay on ‘* The Normans at Palermo.” 

‘The first group deals with the Roman power in the West, and with 
some of its chief seats in the intermediate time above defined. . . . 
The second group deals, with the history of Southeastern Europe, and 


All this has nothing to do with Mr. Freeman’s new series of essays; | 


We are glad to see the doctrine asserted (p. 430) of the essentially in- 
dependent development of the Greek religion; although here, again, Mr. 
Freeman goes further than we can follow him. ‘The Greek might 
adopt some Pheenician ideas—some would have us believe that he adopt- 
ed some Vheenician deities—but the Greek and Phoenician creeds could 


| never be realiy fused together, as one Aryan creed could be fused with 


Mr. Freeman’s first series | 








another. Zeus and Jupiter, originally one, could be fused together 
again; neither could be worshipped with the rites of Baal or Moloch.” 
This is excellent; but—to say nothing of the established identity of Meli- 
kertes and Herakles, for instance, with Pheenician deities—Mr. Freeman 
forgets here the important fact that, in the Empire, the Roman religion 
was completely transfused with Asiatic superstitions; and not merely the 
worship of Cybele, Isis, and Mithras, with all their oriental rites, but 
Jupiter himself was ama)gamated with oriental deities and worshipped 
with their ceremonial. 

Mr. Freeman says ‘“‘the Southern S/aves” (rather than Slavs), and 
defends the spelling on three grounds: ‘‘ First, no English word ends iv 
v. Secondly, we form the names of other nations in the same way : we 
say a Swede, a Dane, and a Pole, not a Swed, a Dan, ora Pol. Thirdly, 
it is important to bear in mind the history of the word—the fact that 
Slave, in the sense of dovAos, is simply the same word with the nationa! 
name” (p. 881). For all that we prefer the other spelling, if only to avoid 
ambiguity—‘‘ the Southern Slaves” has an ambiguous sound, especially 
to an American ear, As to his arguments, we have at least the town of 
Kiev; Yaroslav, Tambov, and similar Russian names, are also becoming 
familiar, and many Hebrew grammars in English use Jav and Var in- 
stead of the un-Hebrew Tau and Vau, or Waw. Slav is, we suppose, 
pronounced with the Continental sound of the vowel, which is not the 
case with Swede, Dane, and Pole. The third consideration cannot out 
weigh that of ambiguity, and at any rate the etymology is shown clearly 
enough with either spelling. ‘Slaves ” is, besides, offensive to the eye 
of the Slav, and in hasty newspaper printing very frequently changed 
into slaves, to the confusion of the reader. 





Camps and Tramps in the Adirondacks, and Grayling Fishing in 
Northern Michigan. By A. Judd Northrup. (Syracuse, N. Y.: Davis. 
Bardeen & Co.)—The beauties, sports, and perils of the Adirondacks have 
been so often set forth by enterprising amateurs in the past few years 
that a book on the subject to be successful must depend on something 
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entirely outside the recital of tame facts. Since the Rev. Mr. Murray 
and his friends have exterminated the deer by the sportsmanlike amuse- 
ment of illegal night-hunting, and the few trout left by the pickerel are 
relentlessly harried by and for the tourist, in and out of season, the con- 
templation of natural scenery is almost the only resource of the traveller 
in these wilds, and a truthful account of exploits with rod and gun could 
not be made of thrilling interest. Mr. Judd takes us through different 
parts of the Adirondacks in company with various citizens of Syracuse, 
whose real names and avoeations he reveals in the preface. The conversa- 
tions of this party while in camp indicate the same spirit of recklessness 
and hilarity which always seems to pervade such places. For instance, the 
“Neophyte,” the ‘‘ Professor,” and the ‘‘ Captain,” after supping sump- 
tuously on broiled trout, will talk for two pages about the incidents of 
going to bed in a sportsmanlike way, and nearly the same space ts occu- 
vied in giving the information that a cigar and a nap followed a ‘‘ noon- 
day Junch.” The book is evidently truthful as to the fish and game kill- 
ed on the different expeditions. There were but two deer shot by night- 
hunting, and only one story of trout-fishing (that on page 249) would Murray 
have deemed worthy of record. The large hotel of ‘‘ Pol” (short for 
Apollos, and not ** Paul,” Smith, as Mr. Judd has it), on the St. Regis, 
receives an all too-flattering notice for those who remember ‘ Pol” when 
ne lived in the little log-house in the woods; the meal he then gave for 
twenty-five cents contained more good substantial food than he now fur- 
nishes in a week at his present vast and comfortless establishment. 

The ‘Grayling Fishing” is given as a supplemental chapter, and con- 
tains a very good description of the head-waters of the Au Sable River, 
which Mr. Judd descended hardly far enough to get into the good fish- 
ing. He notes the fact of grayling being so stay-at-home in their habits 
that when cleared out of one pool it is a long time before they are re- 
placed by new-comers. This peculiarity, together with their great 
freedom in taking bait or fly when in the humor, Mr. Judd considers un- 
favorable to their long survival in the few streams they are known to in- 
habit. The first twenty-five miles of the Au Sable from Hartwick’s is now 
nearly fished out, though five or six years since there were taken from 
one small poo! within that distance, and in less than half an hour, eighteen 
grayling averaging over half a pound each. The hints Mr. Judd gives 
about other accessible grayling rivers in Michigan are trustworthy, as 
well as his descriptions of the habits of the fish and their way of taking. 
The book ends with a spirited description of a storm on Lake Huron, 
during which ‘‘ the angry orb wrapped himself in tinted clouds which he 
dyed in blood,” and ‘‘ winds shrieked and howled among the ropes and 
chains like affrighted spirits of evil.” The gallant Marine City, however, 
weathered the tempest and arrived safely at Detroit, where Mr. Judd 
takes leave of her and of his readers. 





The Nineteenth Century: A History. By Robert Mackenzie. (London 
and New York: T. Nelson & Sons. 1880. 8vo, pp. 468.)—This is the work 
of a Liberal Englishman, anxious to tell of the advance of the race, and 
chiefly of Great Britain, in order to encourage his countrymen to perse- 
vere in the path of freedom and reform. He deprecates war and con- 
demns the ‘‘ imperial” policy of the present and past, though he is not 
indifferent to the glorious achievements of British soldiers even when their 
cause was not strictly just. He delights in the achievements of peaceful 
industry, in the acts of wise philanthropy, and, above all, in the grand 
attempts of the century at righting wrongs and carrying out enfranchise- 
ment. His liberalism borders on optimism, and the tone of his narra- 
tives is charitable—as to individuals—even when he paints the darkest 
sides of former oppression or still lingering remnants of barbarism. 
These pictures, however, are painted in the darkest colors, and never 
relieved by the softening light of opposite traits ; and exaggeration in 
expressions is often added to the total absence of extenuation. Thus, we 
read about the politico social conditions at the beginning of the century: 
“* Slavery still existed throughout the world toan enormous extent. The 
great mass of the Russian peasants were serfs. There were nine million 
slaves [sic] in Hungary. The peasantry of Austria and Prussia were 
nearly all slaves [sic]. America had put down the slave-trade, but she still 
owned slaves, and had not begun [sic] to question the propriety of doing 
so.” And this is preceded and followed by sketches of English life as 
dismal as the following: 


“Women and children worked in coal-pits. They dragged about 
little wagons by a chain fastened around the waist, they crawling like brutes 
on hands and feet in the darkness of the mine. Children of six were 
habitually employed. Their hours of labor were fourteen to sixteen daily. 


Law did not seem to reach the depths of a coal-pit, and the hapless ehil- 
dren were often mutilated, and occasionally killed, with perfect impunity 
by the brutalized miners among whom they labored. There was no 
machinery to drag the coals to the surface, and women climbed long 
wooden stairs with baskets of coal upon their backs.” 

Substantially, however, our author's delineations are correct, and as 
his intentions are laudable, and his expositions instructive, we are not in- 
clined to quarrel with him about precision and strict impartiality. We 
must also add that his style is plain and pleasant throughout, and the 
choice of his main topies very appropriate to the plan of the whole. The 
first book treats of the opening of the century, Napoleon Bonaparte and 
the Congress of Vienna; the second of the social condition of Great Bri 

tain, the Reform Bill, ‘‘the redress of wrongs,” Chartism, English wars, 
the victories of peace, Christian missions, charities, the Anglo-Indian Em- 
pire, and the British colonies; and the third and last of France, Prussia, 
Austria, Italy, Russia, Turkey, the United States, the Papacy, and the 
general progress of liberty in Europe. There is unity in all this, agree 
ably to the correctly chosen title, ‘The Nineteenth Century: @ History.’ 
Were the title ‘History of the Nineteenth Century,’ nothing would be 
more imperfect and defective than this book; for not only are literature, 
philosophy, and similar topies wholly left out, but even the political his- 
tory of the century is only given in certain outlines, and entire countries 
are completely, or almost completely, ignored. 

This feature is aggravated by the author's peculiar way of narrating 
history without biographical features, and almost without names, per- 
sonal or geographical. Thus, Spain is only incidentally mentioned in 
some scattered lines, and no such names as Charles IV , Ferdinand VII., 
Christine, Isabella, Amadeo, Alfonso, Don Carlos, Espartero, Cabrers, 
Narvaez, O'Donnell, Prim, or Castelar can be discovered in the whele 
book. ‘The insurrections in the Spanish colonies are not related. The 
same is the case with Portugal and her former dependencies, such figures 
as Dom Miguel and the Pedros being as completely forgotten as the Car- 
loses, Hidalgo, or Bolivar. Sweden and Belgium do not exist for the 
book. The history of Eastern Europe is told without a mention of a sin- 
gle sultan, of Ali Pasha, Mehemet Ali, or Ibrahim Pasha; of Kutuzol, 
Diebitseh, or Skobeleff; of Beust, Deak, or Andrdssy; or of any Greek or 
Pole or Turk, Osman Pasha alone excepted. The sieges of Saragossa, 
Cadiz, Missolonghi, Varna, Warsaw, Antwerp, Buda, Comorn, and 
Silistria are all alike passed over in silence. And yet the author has not 
wasted his space, and there are few paragraphs in his book the contents 
of which are not interesting; only the selection of topics is limited, and 
the attention bestowed upon them very unequal: some descriptions are 
full and graphic, others meagre and pale. There are events told as 
briefly and in such chronological disorder as the following: 

‘*We bombarded Acre to restore the dominion of Turkey over Syria. 
We sharply chastised the Algerines for their practice of piracy. . 9. . 
Three times we fought with China. Once we bombarded a considerable 
Japanese town. We had four wars with the Kaffirs. We had a toy war 
with Persia. We subdued the natives of New Zealand. We waged with 
the Abyssinians in « doubtful quarrel a war composed of one battle, and 
memorable chiefly for its enormous cost. We fought victoriously 
against the Ashantees. Finally, we were dragged bv the unwarrantable 
measures of one of our public servants into a war with the Zulus, of the 
origin and early conduct of which we have the deepest reason to feel 
ashamed.” 

No name of a commander here, none of a battle-field, no date. Nor 
‘are the author’s dates always correct, in spite of their paucity. The 
French States-General did not meet on ‘‘ May 2, 1789" (p. 18), but om 
May 5; Robespierre was not guillotined on ‘‘ July 27. 1794” (p. 29), but 
on July 28; the peace of Amiens was not concluded in “1801” (p. 87), 
but in 1802; the Vienna insurrection in which Latour was murdered did 
not break out on ‘‘Oct. 4, 1848” (p. 343), but on Oct. 6; the battle of 
Novara was not fought on ‘* March 24, 1849" (p. 358), but on March 25; 
that of Solferino not on June ‘25,” 1859 (p. 363), but on June 24; the 
emancipation of the Russian serfs was not decreed on * Feb. 19, 1861" 
(p. 383), but on March 3 (Feb. 19, 0. S.); King William was not crowned 
as German emperor in “ Dec., 1870” (p. 308), but on Jan. 18, 1871. 
Among other inaccuracies we have noticed the mention of a ‘‘ king of Aus- 
tria” (p. 65); of twenty-two Swiss cantons (p. 66) at a time when there 
were not yet so many; of the duchy of Warsaw as a grand duchy (p. 67); 
and of the mob of Paris waging ‘for days incessant war with the troops” 
under Louis XVIII. (p. 257), which is an anachronism. 





Needlework. By Elizabeth Glaister, author of ‘ Art Embroidery,’ etc. 





The horrors among which they lived induced disease and early death, 





With Illustrations. (London; Macmillan & Co,  1880.)—There are 
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more useful hints in this little book than in most of its kind: many of 
the remarks upon color, stitches, and material are good and suggestive. 
But it expresses with innocent unconsciousness views which it would be 
hard to deal with seriously but for the fact that they are very much in 
vogue. Weare told, to be sure, that ‘“‘ honesty, industry, and economy, 

. patience, judgment, learning, and taste, are all required of those 
who would weave Penelope’s web,” and that if the embroidery is the pro 
duct of your own thought, it will give it an air of originality that can 
never be attained through the intelligence of others. But the first, at 
least, of the requisite virtues would seem to be a little inconvenient to 
one who should follow Mrs. Glaister’s recommendations. One of the ad- 
vantages of decorative needlework, the author says, is that in no other 
art is it so easy to profit by the genius of others, and she dilates on the 
many sources from which a design may be culled—from picture galleries, 
old manuscripts, Moorish vases, metal-work, heraldry, ete. ‘*‘ Convey, the 
wise it call.” 

The general remarks us to the kind of design to be used for partieular 
objects, such as curtains, etc., seem valuable. The descriptions are less 
so. The following design for a bed-quilt, for instance, leaves little here 
below untouched: ‘*We have seen one on which sunflowers and pop- 
pies, peacocks and owls, the rising sun, the moon and stars, with other 
appropriate suggestions of day and night, labor and rest, are composed 
into a beautiful design, and bordered with verses from the morning and 
the evening hymn.”’ 





Players of a Century: A Record of the Albany Stage, including 
notices of prominent actors who have appeared in America. By H. 
P. Phelps. (Albany: Joseph McDonough. 1880. 8vo, pp. 424.)}—The 
local history of the theatre in the United States is slowly getting itself 
written. What Mr. Ireland has done admirably and at length for New 
York, and what Mr. Clapp and Mr. Blake have more briefly attempted 
for Boston and Providence, Mr. Phelps has here accomplished for the 
Albany stage. We believe that Mr. Gabriel Harrison, the author of the 
‘ Life of John Howard Payne,’ has in MS. a history of the Brooklyn stage; 
and the earlier days of the drama in Philadelphia are recorded in the 
lives of W. B. Wood and F. C. Wemyss, although the second city of the 
Union in point of size has not as yet seen the history of its stage set 
forth in order and at length in a volume devoted to this special ser- 
vice. 

Seven years ago Mr. Henry D. Stone published in Albany a book of 
‘*Personal Recollections of the Drama” which, although written in a 
fragmentary manner, contained many useful facts and many amusing 
anecdotes. This book has been of service to Mr. Phelps, as the latter 
frankly acknowledges in his preface. The author of ‘ Players of a Cen- 
tury’ seems to be familiar with the many but little-known books about 
the American stage, and his history will bear comparison with either Mr. 
Clapp’s or Mr. Blake’s, but from the slighter importance of its subject it 
is obviously inferior in interest to Mr, [reland’s valuable volumes. Much 
of Mr. Phelps’s matter has already been contributed to the Sunday edition 
of the Albany Argus from week to week during the past year. It now 
appears revised and enlarged in the present edition, wisely limited to 
two hundred and fifty copies. The revision is careful. After a leisurely 
perusal of the volume we note only the misprinting in the earlier pages of 
the names of the authors of the ‘ Heir-at-Law’ and the ‘School of Re- 
form’ as Coleman and Moreton—with a superfluous e in both cases. The 
index, an indispensable adjunct in ali books of this class, seems, so far as 
we have been able to test it, well made and sufficient. The printing of 
the date of each chapler in the running head-line would have been an 
advantage ; to have to look back sometimes seven or eight pages to find 
out the year is always a loss of time. 

From any book of this type it is possible to glean curious incidents 
and anecdotes, and Mr. Phelps’s book is no exception to the rule. We 
are told, for instance, that in February, 1865, there was acted in Albany 
‘*the ‘Siege of Troy’ (first time in America), dramatized from the ‘ Iliad’ 
by Geo. Middleton.” We learn also that one of the earliest dramatiza- 
tions of *‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was made by Mr. A. B. Street, the poet; 
and the programme is given (p. 215) of a performance in which, as often 
before, the ‘* Tartuffe” of Moliére was brought to the front as a battering- 
ram. Between 1839 and 1863 one of the theatres of Albany was occupied 
as a church; on the oecasion of the final performance of the former 
year the evicted manager announced, with evident satire, ‘‘ Last night 
of the Ansany THeatre previous to being converted into a CHurcH. 
‘This evening, will be presented the startling comedy of the Hypo- 
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NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—FIFTY-FIFTH ANNU A, 
EXHIBITION.—II. 


| unimpressiveness of the exhibition is due, even more than to th, 

dispiriting array which we considered a fortnight ago and whi 
forms the mass of the display, to the circumstance that the pictures | 
the younger painters are both fewer in number and in the main |p. 
striking than usual. Mr. Chase, Mr. Duveneck, Mr. Eakins, and }\, 
Shirlaw send nothing, and Mr. Eaton is represented by an old and }, 
too interesting work. Since the Academy exhibition will long remain t 
principal art event of each year, in popular esteem certainly, such «) 
attitude on the port of the new society as this may fairly be take 
to indicate, is, perhaps, to be deprecated; for a long time yet it w 
be wise to attempt to redeem rather than to rival the Academy ; j 
the impression left by an exhibition which is in certain carlinal yo- 
gards homogeneous is valuable, as no doubt it is, the advantage of th, 
comparison which the juxtaposition of the art of the Academy and 
that of the ‘‘new men” affords is not to be overlooked. The present ex- 
hibition, however, does afford such an opportunity to a considerable ex. 
tent, and in spite of the absentees there is for this purpose an instructiy, 
showing of interesting work. Mr. Thayer’s portrait in the west room. 
Mr. Maynard’s, Mr. Vinton’s, and Mr. Weir’s in the south room: My. 
Weir’s again in the east room, Mr. Fuller’s ‘‘Quadroon,” Mr. Flage’s 
well-to-do French farmer, Mr. Witt’s heads and a few others, arrest 1! 
wandering attention at once. 

The first mentioned is to our mind the “ gem,” as it is called, of +! 
exhibition. It portrays the head and shoulders of a young girl, wit 
brown hair, grey-blue eyes, and fair complexion, clad in light summey 
attire, the white waist disclosing the neck and arms under a thin haze | 
muslin, caught together at the bosom with a bu~ch of daisies for so). 
ornament. It is a portrait of simplicity itself, the suggestion of the fa 
and figure being carried out in the details with a consistency which oy 
scarcely knows whether to call a caressing subtlety or an almost o'jectiy 
directness. Its merits as portraiture are not less evident than its picto- 
rial excellence; it is as clear that it is a ‘‘ likeness” of uncommon fidelity 
as that it is an agreeable picture; that is to say, it has that distinct indi- 
viduality which a professed portrait is only likely to attain when the per- 
son painted is really characterized. This adds to its attractiveness very 
appreciably and yet very delicately; one feels so strongly that there is no 
hint of factitiousness about its charm as to be sure that any trace of p: 
determined prettiness in it would throw the whole thing out of key, ani 
its pervasive simplicity be speedily sacrificed. Every one who knows 
how far rarer simplicity is in art than even the sincerity which is, never- 
theless, essential to it, will perceive the distinction of Mr. Thayer’s success 
in this portrait, the rendering of which not only betrays a singularly 
sympathetic feeling for the elusive charm of the subject but exhibits a 
pictorial refinement, credit fer which may be divided between the sitter 
and the painter; it would have been lacking, no doubt, if the painter 
had had a model of inferior sweetness and grace, and at the same time 
we know no other artist whose interpretation of these qualities woul’ 
seem quite so spontaneous. There is, it should be said, nothing over- 
sweet, or, indeed, sensuous about the picture; the face is far from regular, 
the forehead high and the cheeks colorless; and the figure is of an almost 
reedlike slightness. Neither is there anything conventional, as if to sug- 
gest an ideal of purity. The impression it makes is almost a moral one: 
there is a suggestion of something high and quite distinct from sensible 
beauty—at all events, something curiously elevating—and yet the moment 
one thinks of this its pictorial charm recurs and protests that both in 
idea and aspect it is too thoroughly simple to be morally otherwise than 
meaningless, It is, moreover, one of the few pictures here which both 
stimulates and satisfies the imagination; one may ke sure of finding its 
suggestiveness a constant quality, and its charm not the less real because 
it is elusive. If in treatment it seems weak, the flesh over pale, the color 
a trifle muddy, and the modelling not very sculptural, it still remains a 
question whether a more vigorous technique might not have proved in- 
sidiously hostile to the extreme delicacy of what the painter had here to 
express. 

Mr. Fuller’s ‘‘Quadroon ” hangs opposite, and, though it is possibly 
the largest canvas that he has exhibited in New York, its interest is more 
obvious and transient than that of any of his work that we have seen, eX- 
cept his head in the east room and the spectral portrait in the recent 
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dway exhibition. Mr. Fuller paints nothing that is not agreeable in 
He is certainly to be called “ original ” with emphasis; and 


many Ways. 


‘The Nation. 


‘hough occasionally his marked individuality shades into eccentricity, and | 


though in general nothing is less agreeable than eccentricity, even in his 


most mannered works there is sensible a maturity that is inconsistent with | 


wilfulness, and a dignity incompatible with whim. What may be said, 
oo ° . . 

however, is that he appears a little too content with the modulations of 

the single melody he is so fond of, and a little uncurious of the possi- 


vilities of painting that lie outside the circle of his cherished but un- | 


changing palette. 
he should be something other than he is, it is to be admitted that his un- 


And if this seems like an unwarrantable demand that | 


| 


concern is not of a lotus-eating kind, and that his resources are in almost | 


every way remarksble except in point of range. Color, for example, is 


an unfailing characteristic of his canvases; associated in a very just way | 


with other pictorial elements, such as atmosphere and light in landscape, 
and expression and grace in figure-painting, but still conspicuously in- 
sisted on and adding a decorative richness that would in itself go far to 
atone for the absence of other qualities. It does, indeed, constitute the 
main attraction of this ‘‘ Quadroon,” which in other respects is conven- 
tional enough; formal in composition, indefinite in some details where 
structural distinctness would have been agreeable, and rather character- 
less in sentiment; and it constitutes the sole attraction of the head in the 
east room. Color, however, delightful as it is, and little likely to be over- 
done under American skies, counts quite as largely when instead of being 
the end of painting its infinite advantages as material are considered. Mr. 
Bunce’s moonlit Venetian scene in the east room is quite as fine in color 
as Mr. Fuller’s contributions, and in poetic suggestiveness is as’ much 
finer as Mr. Fuller’s own better work, such as ‘The Turkey Pasture,” is. 
It is the best thing Mr. Bunce has exhibited here, avoiding conven- 
tionality with a suecess which generally eludes the painter of Venice, and 
yet managing to preserve and even heighten the artificial romantic charm 
by a frank treatment in which Venice as Venice seems to have been for- 
gotten and only nature itself kept in mind. In other words, Mr. Bunce 
has here contrived to paint the lagoons as simply and directly as if he 
were painting the East River, and we have accordingly his notion of them 
rather than Ziem’s, for instance. That alone would not compel one’s 
interest, of course ; Mr. C. C. Coleman has an ultra-realistic Venetian 
canvas in the north room which illustrates how needful it is that a 
painter’s conception should be something more than merely his own pro- 
perty. Mr. Bunce’s picture is admirable not only because it is unconven- 
tional, but because it is of very positive attractiveness. It is, moreover, 
excellently painted, and in securing the advantages of impasto has been 
cleverly careful to avoid obtruding pigment. 

Mr. Porter's large portrait in the south room will also occur to many 
people in speaking of the decorative use of color. It asserts its claims to 
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such consideration, certainly, with great argressiveness, but to recognize 
them with any heartiness would be to depreciate decorative painting, 
which we cannot help thinking Mr. Porter does quite as much to 
vulgarize as to adorn. This is, of course, quite aside from the spiritual! 
and mental qualities of his work ; in this portrait these are trivial, and 
the sacrifice of them to mere millinery is complete. 
itself, exquisitely rendered as its textures are, ind cleverly disposed as it 
is in line and mass, has an air of artificiality, of display, of regardless- 
ness, so to speak, that cheapens its decorative] quality ; its richness has 
something flash about it, and to a susceptibility of delicate fibre it will 
seem a little too gross to be impressive. 
little color in the exhibition. Besides what we have mentioned, Mr 

Reinhart’s landscape in the north room is the only canvas of any impor- 
tance that occurs to us in which color is insisted on with any emphasis. 
In almost every respect Mr. Maynard’s *‘ A Mexican Portrait,” whieh 
hangs near by, is far more pleasing than Mr. Porter's. But for the singular 
wistake of the background into which the reddish-yellow bair of the girl 
blends indistinguishably, and which gives a dull tone to the whole canvas, 
it would be one of the most effective things here; it isdifficult to see howa 
painter of so much feeling and skill as it displays could have painted the 
awkward and wooden family interior in the corridor, but we suspect a 
weakness of the critical faculty in Mr. Maynard which would explain 
the shortcomings of the one as well as the blemishes of the other 
The portraits by Mr. Vinton, Mr. Weir, and Mr. Volk are admirably 
conceived, and there is excellent painting in all of them, the head of 
the first, the hands in Mr. Weir’s, and the drawing of Mr. Volk’s 
drapery being really striking. The best work of the exhibition is in por 

traiture. In landscape there is almost nothing noteworthy, though we 
may mention a hillside with cattle by Thos. Allen, a new name to us, 
which has the charm of naivet¢, and is warm and sunny, and several 
Corot-like green-and-gray studies by Mr. Murphy—unconsciously Corot- 
like, however, and having none of the disagreeable look of intentional imi- 
tation. The hanging committee apparently neglected to make this distine- 
tion, and treated them with some contempt, which was also the fate of a 
small landscape by Mr. Thayer that may be good or bad for aught any 
one whose ‘‘ vision’s limited” knows. In genre Mr. Sartain’s solid work 
makes the most enduring impression, perhaps. Except a vigorous and 
masculine though not over-refined statuette by Mr. Bartlett, of Boston, 
and a medallion and two busts by Mr. Warner, the sculpture is of no 
moment. Even these are placed in unnecessary obscurity, which never- 
theless does not entirely conceal the noble and exquisite handiwork of 
Mr. Warner; although one can see but one side of it, it is possible to dis- 
cern in the marble bust that just and subtle compromise between charac- 
terization and ideality which defines his position as easily the first por- 
trait sculptor that we have. 


But the millinery 


It isa great pity; there is so 


NEW BOOKS. 


By May Laffan, author of ‘THE HONORABLE 
MISS FERRARD.’  16mo (Leisure-Hour 
Series), $1. 


“‘ Displaying in many places passages such as one 
has at present the right to expect from George Eliot 
alone, Is the author to be her successor? There 
are not a few, now watching her career with great 
attention, who think she can be, if she only chooses.” 
—Lonpon Morninc Post. 


Dobson's Vignettes in Rhyme. 


Square 12mo, $2. 


“ Cavendish’s” Card Essays, 


Clay's Decisions and Card-Table Talk. 16mo (Leisure-Hour 
Series), $1. 


Practical Keramics for Stu- 


dents. By C. A. Janvier. Square Bvo, $2 So. 


Democracy: An American 


Novel. 16mo (Leisure-Hour Series), $1. 
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A Brain and Nerve Food. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS BECAUSE 
IT IS COMPOSED OF THE VITAL OR NERVE- 
GIVING PRINCIPLES OF THE OX 
BRAIN AND WHEAT GERM. 

It strengthens the digestion and restores to the brain and 
nerves the elements that have been carried off by disease, 
worry, or overwork, It revitalizes weakly children. 


For sale by druggists, or by mail $1. 


ODD, OR EVEN? Bw Mis. A. Dz. T. 
Whitney, author of ‘Leslie Goldthwaite,’ ‘ Faith Gartney's 
Girlhood,’ ete. $1 So 


This new story is finely characteristic of Mrs. Whitney. The 
persons, the scenes, the inciden's, the conversations, the sunlit 


| philosophy, are such as Mrs. Whitney's admirers delight in 


AMERICAN PROSE. A companion 
volume to ‘American Poems.’ Selections trom the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longtellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
Thoreau, Emerson. With Introductions and Notes, which 
make it an admirable reading-book for High and Grammar 


| Schools, and no less attractive to the general reader. §1 25 
F, CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. | 
— -| THE HISTORY AND TJ7RADI- 
j tions of Marblehead. By Samuel Roads, Jr. Illustrated. &vo, 
$3 so. 


Colvin’s Adirondack Survey. 


Seventh annual report on the p' ‘ess of the Topographical Sur- 


vey of the Adirondack Region of New York, with condensed re- | 


ports for years 1874, '75, '76, '77, and ‘78. This work contains im- 
rtant information tor Surveyors, Engineers, Geographers, and 
and Owners. Te all who contemplate spending their vacation in 

the Adirondack Wilderness this work will prove of great interest 

and value. On receipt of price, % So, the work will be sent free. 
Address Y-EED, PARSONS & CO., 
Albany, N. Y. 


: A C atalogue | 








Or over nine hundred American and Foreign Magazines, Periodi- 
cals, and other Serial Publications, with descriptions of their con- | 
tents and prices, mailed to any address on receipt of ten cents in | 
postage-stamps. TAYLOR, JOHNSON & CO., Publishers, 8 
Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


| 
, 
i 


Marblehead is exceptionally rich among old New England towns 
for quaint and curious traditions, and has a history of which her 
sons may well be proud. This book we'l preserves both history 
and traditions, and many illustrations add greatly to its value and 
interest. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE for the Vacation 
Tourist in Europe. Fdition for 1880, carefully revised by the 
Editor after visiting ali the countries of Europe covered by the 
*Guide.' With maps, $2. 





*,* For sale by booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on receipt o4 


price, by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


a1 Astor Place, New York. 
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Rare -:ngrvavings & Etchings. 
A FRESH SUPPLY. 

A large lot of choice Engravings has 
just been received from Europe by 
krederick Keppel, 243 Broadway. It 
tncludes many pleasing classical and 
domestic subjects in early states, espe- 
cially suttable for framing, and fine 
modern Etchings at very moderate 
prices. 

Correspondence ts invited, and En- 
gravings will be sent on approval to 
any address. 





Don't Buy Books 


PERTAINING TO 


Esthetics, Be!les-Lettres, Cure of Consump- 
tion, English Grammar, Fiction, Finance, 
Health, History, Home Amusement, Humor, 
Philology, Philosophy, Phonetics, Poetry, Po- 
litical Economy, Religion, Romance, Stories, or 
Travels, till you see Descriptive Catalogue of 
our Publications—FREE. 

Don’T BUY JUVENILES TILL YOU SEE 
THE ENCHANTED LIBRARY 
FOR YOUNG FOLKS Illustrated Circular free. 
AUTHORS’ PUB. CO., Publishers, 


(Incorporated 1873.) 27 Bond Street, New York. 





Dramatic Readings, 


SELECTED AND ABRIDGED, 
BLANCHE OF DEVAN, 
CALICO, 

THE RANGER, AND THE GIFT OF TRITEMIUS, 
THE BLIND GIRL OF CASTEL CUILLE, 
LAURANCE AND MURIEL, 

THE DEFENCE OF LUCKNOW, 

THE SPANISH GYPSY, 

Now Ready. Others in preparation 
Price per copy, 10 cents. Three copies, 25 cents. 
Sent to any address, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 


BILLSTEIN & SON, Publishers, 
gas and 927 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


New E nglish Books 


At 25 cents to the Shilling, 


Sent, post-paid, direct trom London, on receipt of price of publica- 
tion in bankers’ draft, currency, or post-office order. 


The recent Custom-House and Post-Office Circulars permit al & dey 


printed matter to be mailed to the United States with safety an 


economy, and the duty, if any, to be collected trom addressees. So 
Stevens's Priced List of nearly soo English, French, and Germ: RG 
S 


Periodicals, with fuller Announcement for supplying books by m 
or freight, is distributed gratuitously by every public library int 
United States, by Tice & Lynch, 4 ine Street, New York, : 
B. F. STEVENS, American Library and Literary A ro) 
4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, Leadon, Rash ~ 
Seen igahaglina talon liginetdianceesstieeetecteenaptintdagtalcmamncaneat —_——- @ 


French and German Book® 


All new and popular French and German Works received Rel 
as issued. Catalogues of old and new French, German, a 
lish Books furnished upon application. 





JOHN PENINGTON & SON, 
127 South Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


PVINCENT. Retour de la Princesse. $1 25. 
ZOLA and Others. Les Soirces de Médan. §1 25. 

AUDLEY. Chopin. §1 05 

DELPIT. Mariage d’Ovette. §1 25. 

And other novelties in the foreign languages. 

Catalogues on application. 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
146 Tremont Street, Boston. 

DA VID G. FRANCIS, 17 Astor Place, New 

~ York, Dealer in Valuable Second-hand Books, has always 
on Sale 25,000 volumes or more of Ancient and Modern Books in 
various departments of Literature, for Public and Private Libranes. 

PRICED and DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUES of portions of 
the Stock are issued trom time to time, and will be forwarded to 
book-buyers free of postage. 

Orders for any obtainable books, American or foreign, promptly 
filled at the lowest prices. 


ALBERT LEVY, 4 BOND ST., New York. 
Sqpener of FRENCH BOOKS AND PERIODICALS, 
Terms of importation to order, per franc, 30 cents. 
Free of Duty tor Libraries, = franc, 20 cents. 
Architectural and Decorative Books. 














Photographs from England, France, Spain, Italy, United States, 
Oe 


¢ 


The Nation. 


Brown BROTHERS & CO., 


so WALL STREET, 
Issue COMMERCIAL anp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 
For use in 


Tuis COUNTRY AND ABROAD 





NEVADA BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO, 


A a 
62 Wall Street, New York. 
SEO. cc unictnsnaneeennenstsnnsebeiaeebaess $3,00¢,000 
Surplus (Reserve), U.S. Bonds.........ccccccccce cosces 3,500,000 
Issues Commercial and Travellers’ Credits, and deals in Foreign 


Exchange. Offers special tacilities for business with the Pacific 
Coast. 





fk MOR TGAGES.—A Safe and 


conservative investment, netting the lender 7'4 percent. per 
annum. Each farm carefully examined by a paid employe. 
Refer by permission to E. L, Godkin, Esq., the Nation, Box 25, 
New York; Maverick Nat. Bank, Boston; Fifth Nat. Bank, Chi- 
cago, and many others. Circular will be sent on application. 
B. LOMBARD, JR., & JAMES L. LOMBARD, 


Creston, Iowa. 





kK OUNTZE BROTHERS, 
BANKERS, 
12 WALL STREET, NEw York. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT AND CIRCULAR 
NOTES 


Issued for the use of travellers in all parts of the world. 
Bills drawn on the Union Bank of London. 
Telegraphic transfers made to London, and to various places in 
the United States. 
Deposits received subject to check at sight, and interest allowed 


on balances. 


Government and other bonds and investment securities bought 


and sold on commission. 


(jPecon RAILWAY & NAVI- 
GATION COMPANY. 








Sealed proposals will be received at the office of the Farmers’ 
Loan & Trust Company, No. 26 Exchange Place, for the sale to the 
Trustees of Thirty Bonds of the Oregon Railway & Navigation 
Company, for the Sinking Fund, as provided in the mortgage to the 
undersigned securing the same. 

Proposals should be directed to R. G. Rolston, President, No. 26 








“~echange Place, and must be presented before 12 o’clock M. on the 


> roximo. 
THE FARMERS’ LOAN & TRUST CO., Trustees. 
oD By R. G. ROLSTON, President. 
a 


v Sew York, April 15, 1880. 
r 


ype RAILWAY & NAVI- 
GATION COMPANY, 
: 20 NASSAU STREET, NEw York, April 13, 1880. 
The Board ot Directors have declared a quarterly dividend of two 
2) per cent., payable May 1, at the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co. 


he transfer-books close April 20 and reopen mut s. 
HORACE WHITE, Treasurer. 


I. N. PHELPS, 
JAMES STOKES, 


pre aers, STOKES & CO., Bankers, 


4s WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
ISSUE 


TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 


AND 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 


AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
F, P. Ovcortrt. 


Buy and Sell on Commission 
STOCKS, BONDS, AND GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 


CIRCULAR NOTES WITH LETTERS OF INDICATION. 
—This system of TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS is most simple and con- 
venient, The Circular Notes are tor £10, £20, and £5 Sterling, 
and are payable to the order of the Traveller whose signature is 
authenticated in the Letter of Indication, The Letter of Indication 
contains a List of our Correspondents, and is an introduction to 
leading bankers everywhere, and will answer for additional Circular 
Notes that may be ordered by mail. 
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G. & G. C WARD, 
bad AGENTS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


s2 Wall Street, New York. 
28 State Street, Boston. 


[ /} JILLIAM T. MEREDITH, 
37 WILLIAM STREET, NEW York, 


DEALER IN INVESTMENT SECURITIES AND COMMER. 
CIAL PAPER. 





INSLOW, LANIER & CO, 
BANKERS, 
26 Nassau Street, New York, 

RECEIVE THE ACCOUNTS OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN 
BANKERS, CORPORATIONS, AND MERCHANTS. 
NEGOTIATE RAILROAD AND CiTy BonDs. 

IssuE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL. 





ORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


The Steamers of this Company will sail every Saturday from 
Bremen Pier, foot of Third street, Hoboken. 


RATES OF PASSAGE TO LONDON, HAVRE, AND 
BREMEN, 


First Cabin, $100; Second Cabin, $60. Stecrage, $30. Prepai 
Steerage Certificates, $28. 


NOTICE. 
Steamer HABSBURG, Capt. R. Ringk, will sail as Extra 
Steamer on WEDNESDAY, May 12, 2 P.M., taking First-Cabin Pas- 
sengers only. 


For Freight or passage apply to 


OELRICHS & CO., AGENTs, 
2 Bowling Green, 


Wms. A. Drown & Co.'s 


Silk Umbrellas. 


Tasteful Selection, Artistic Designing, and 





careful Manufacturing combined make 
them the highest standard of 


excellence. 





OODS from Lorp & Tay tor, 

New York, may be returned 

if found unsatisfactory when ex- 
amined at home. 





VP ANTED—Board in the country or at the sea- 
shore for a boy ot fifteen, with shoreag instruction in 
English branches necessary for admission at West Point or An- 
os aon References required. Address P. O. Box 3324, Boston, 
ass. 





THE ONLY WEEKLY JOURNAL OF ITS CLASS PUP 
LISHED IN THIS COUNTRY IS 


The American Architect and 
Building News. 


It discusses topics of general as well as of professional interest in 
architecture and related arts, while the four full-page illustrations 
and the illustrative cuts of each number are valuable to all intelli- 
gent persons no less than to architects, 

« This excellent periodical leaves nothing to be desired oa the 
part of its eeluctoen The Nation, P 


Terms: Per year, or, if in advance, $6; or six 
months, §3 50. "Single A e 15 Fond f ; 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
Winthrop Square, Boston. 
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